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household linen has been the subject of great pride SW * >, oe 
and for generations housewives have been proud to 6 SS . 
say their sheets, pillowcases and towels were made Swan shoes are made by fine craftsmen, and sold 
by Horrockses. The name commands respect in by good shoe shops and stores. They are not too 
every woman’s mind and shall ever stand for 
quality the world over plentiful at present, but please ask for them. 
For men’s shoes by CROCKFTT & JONFS, LTD .,NORTHAMPTON, ask for ‘HEALTH’ brand 
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THE NEW RULER OF THE NETHERLANDS AND HER FAMILY: H.M. QUEEN JULIANA AND PRINCE BERNHARD, WITH 


(L. TO R.) THE PRINCESSES BEATRIX (B. 1938), IRENE 
in Holland began on August 30, when the well-loved Queen 
favour of her only child, Princess Juliana, was 
The inauguration 


Royal celebrations 
Wilhelmina, whose abdication in 
announced earlier this year, resumed her throne for the last time 
of the new Queen has been arranged closely to follow on the celebration of the 
Golden Jubilee of the abdicating Sovereign. A State drive on September 4 was 
fixed to mark Princess Juliana's first appearance as Queen, and her installation 

which is not a Coronation—takes place on September 6 in the Nieuwe Kerk, 


<B. 


1939), 


1943) AND MARIA CHRISTINA (B. 1947). 


Netherlands as Our 
Juliaantje,"’ was born in 1909, and early learned to play her part in public life. 
As a young girl she studied at Leyden University as Juliana van Buren. 
Her marriage to Prince Bernhard of the Netherlands (formerly of Lippe-Biesterfeld) 
took place in 1937, and they have four daughters, the third of whom was born 
during the war when the Princess was living in Canada. Four pages of drawings 
by Bryan de Grineau in this issue illustrate settings for the Dutch Royal ceremonies 
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The new throughout the 


Amsterdam Queen, known 
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| i must be nearly sixty years since Kipling reminded 
us of our national habit—a very unprepossessing 
one—of acclaiming our soldiers in time of danger 
and treating them with contumely in time of peace : 

Oh it’s ‘‘ Tommy This,” and ‘ Tommy That,” and 

“Tommy go away,” 
But it’s ‘‘ Thank you, Mr. Atkins,’’ when the guns 
begin to play. 

Perhaps the bitterness of the rebuke has lost a little 
of its justice, and therefore of its sting, by virtue of 
the fact that at some time or other during the past 
thirty-four years most men 
have had to turn temporary 
soldiers and that this inter- 
ruption in civilian lives and 
avocations has been necessarily 
attended in many cases by 
even greater temporary sacri- 
fices than the professional 
soldier has habitually to make, 
seeing that, whereas military 
service is part of a soldier’s 
career, and in that sense 
sometimes attended by pro- 
fessional success and advance- 
ment, to a civilian it cannot 
be anything but an interrup- 
tion and perhaps fatal handi- 
cap to the ordinary business 
of life. Yet the fact remains 
that at the outset of our 
wars—and the outset is usually 
by far the worst part of them— 
it is the regular soldier who 
has to bear the brunt and 
pay the price of our national 
neglect of our Army in peace- 
time. What proportion, one 
wonders, of those who crossed 
to France with the first seven Divisions in 1914 
survived as whole and hale men into 1919 ? 
Thousands of British Regular soldiers who made 
the same crossing in 1939 spent the next five 
years of their lives in the wretched servitude and 
deprivation of a German prison camp. It was 
not their fault that they did so: it was ours, 
We failed to give those whom we expected to 
defend us the wherewithal with which to do 
so. We had grudged spending our money on such 
an object. Many of the finest men of our age 
are dead asa result of that ignominious refusal. 

All this makes it the more incumbent on us to 
treat those who do our soldiering for us with 
reasonable justice and consideration in peace- 
time. When war comes they have to shoulder 
a greater burden of danger than any; and it 
is only just that when there is no war they 
should be allowed a reasonable share of the 
happiness other men know. They ought to be 
allowed to earn enough to keep themselves and 
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flames were unconquerable. . 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


find, out of an income which, after taxation, bears 
little relation to the remuneration of those holding 
positions of comparable responsibility in civil life, 
not merely the normal inflated rents of the present 
time, but, frequently, rents far in excess of this, 
occasioned by the extreme scarcity of accommodation 
in the places where Government requires Army officers 
to live. It has been calculated that the average rent 
of furnished accommodation in garrison areas in this 
country is about fourteen times higher than the official 
rent charged for Government quarters. Married 


AGO: ILLUSTRATIONS AND QUOTATIONS FROM ‘THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” | 


OF SEPTEMBER 2, 1848. 





is entitled in time of peace to be able to afford the 
responsibilities of matrimony and parenthood, the 
efficiency of the Army and the safety of the ‘country 
may soon be dangerously and perhaps irreparably 
impaired. 

The evil does not even end here. Owing to the 
uncertainties of our post-war period, and, it might be 
added, with justice, the uncertainties of our national 
policy in the past three years, the British Regular 
soldier has been given little or no respite since the 
war. He has seldom been left in one place for more 
than a few months; at any 
moment he has been liable 
to sudden posting to some 
other part of the country or 
world. We have seen one 
example of this in the last 
few weeks. One of my 
correspondents—a lieutenant- 
colonel—has had to move 
house eight times in two 
years and has only been able 
to do so at the expense of 
exhausting the whole of his 
small capital. If facilities 
existed—and they would not, 
by present national standards 
of expenditure, be very expen- 
sive—for enabling an officer’s 
wife and family to follow him 
to his new station without a 
drain on his pocket, there 
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BURNING OF THE OCEAN MONARCH EMIGRANT SHIP: DRAWN BY MOREL FATIO, FROM THE SKETCH-BOOK 


OF THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


“ Early on Thursday morning, the 24th ult., the Ocean Monarch sailed from Liverpool for the United States, with 396 souls on board. 
She had not proceeded many miles ere the fire was discovered. A brief unavailing endeavour was made to save the ship, but the 
.. The yacht Queen of the Ocean, and the Brazilian steam-frigate Affonso... 
assistance . . . but yet the lamentable fact must be recorded, that of the vast multitude on board a large proportion perished.” 
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would be no undue hardship 
in this, for such uncertainties 
are part of a soldier’s calling. 
But under present conditions 
hastened to render | such calls on him _ result 
) in further prolonged separ- 





wun 


a es ation—superadded to the 


long years of absence during the war—from his 
dear ones and in a ruinous and harrowing ex- 
pense in the attempt to overcome it. To crown 
the injustice, while in the process of supporting 
a family at home and himself abroad, he has to 
meet the inflated prices prevailing for every 
necessity of life in the stations overseas to which 
British troops are sent, he is not like his fellow- 
servant of the Crown, the Civil Servant, given the 
benefit of colonial domicile and assessed for a 
nominal and often negligible local income tax. 
Instead, he is still assessed for United Kingdom 
tax. The compensation for the crushing direct 
taxation of those who earn their living in this 
country is the privilege of being able to live in 
it. But the soldier, in order that he may serve 
the country better, is deprived of this privilege 
and is yet expected to go on shouldering, under 
circumstances which render it intolerable, the 
full financial price of a United Kingdom domicile. 
What is the use of talking big about a democratic 
Army open to all talents, regardless of class 








THE CATHEDRAL FESTIVAL AT COLOGNE—THE OLD MARKET-PLACE, 


In view of the recent celebration of the seventh centenary of Cologne Cathedral | 
the above illustration, which was accompanied by the following description, is \ 
particularly interesting: “On the 1Sth ult. the ceremony of consecrating the ( 
finished portion of the Cathedral at Cologne was performed by the Archbishop. \ 
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their families without harrowing anxiety, not to 
be deprived of common association with those 
they love more than is strictly necessary for the 
safety of the country, to have a_ reasonable 
chance of the pursuit of happiness and recreation 
that all men, in their varying ways and walks 


and income if we simultaneously make it impos- 
sible for any man without private means to enjoy 
the responsibilities of command unless he is also 
prepared to forgo the responsibilities of parent- 
hood and family life ? 

In writing this article, I am very conscious 


The King of Prussia arrived on the previous oe, Oe accompanied by the 


Archduke, was received with a torchlight procession, Next morning the cere- 
at seven o'clock. . . . Between eight and nine 


mony of consecration commenc 
ing and the 


the procession was formed on the Neumarkte, to accompany the 





of life, expect and require. Our talk of social 
justice would seem a sham if this were not 
so, Is it so? Are we giving social justice to 
the officers and men of the British Regular Army ? 
The rates of the non-commissioned officer's and 
private soldier's pay—-never generous—have lately 
been raised, So, theoretically, has the officer's. But 
neither has kept pace with the rising cost of living 
and, in the case of the latter, the advantage of the 
increase has been more than offset by the new principle 
of taxing most of his allowances, and this at the crushing 
rate of present-day direct taxation, The worst sufferer 
is the married officer of middle rank—the backbone 
of our and every other Army. If lodgings were 
available for his family at reasonable rates in the 
places in which he has to live to serve the country, 
he could support a wife and children on his pay, not, 
certainly, lavishly, but decently, Theoretically the 
Army does provide lodgings at rents proportionate to 
the pay and obligations of those by whose service and 
unquestioning obedience it lives, In practice only 
a small proportion of officers have any present chance 
of obtaining such lodgings. The remainder have to 


Archduke to the Cathedral, to attend high mass.” 





officers without private means who are unable to 
obtain such quarters have, as a result, either to live 
apart from their families and so forfeit, not only in 
war but in peace, the joys of normal home life, or 
to incur a day-by-day expenditure which is in excess 
of their earnings—earnings which by the nature of 
their profession they cannot hope to increase or 
supplement—-and by doing so to sink gradually into 
a morass of debt. Some weeks ago I mentioned this 
disquieting fact in a letter to one of our leading news- 
papers, The correspondence I have since received 
from hundreds of serving officers with wives and 
families shows beyond all doubt the fearful dilemma 
which faces nearly all who are without private means. 
Many are sadly contemplating resigning their com- 
missions and chosen career and some have already 
done so, not out of choice, but out of sheer necessity. 
Unless the Treasury and the statesmen who control 
our policy can be prevailed upon to concede, im fact 
as well as in theory, that an officer of the British Army 


that many officers and other ranks of the 

Royal Navy and Royal Air Force feel that 
they are suffering under a similar injustice. I fear 
this may well be true; if so, it constitutes not 
an excuse but a still greater condemnation of a 
corporate parsimony of which every Englishman 
should be ashamed. But I can only give my 
testimony in the case of the Army, it being based 
on a careful study of a number of married officers’ 
budgets, in almost every one of which it is shown 
clearly that the officer and his family are living 
beyond their means and in which solvency can 
only be achieved, if at all, by the sacrifice on the part 
of the officer and his wife of all expenditure on drink, 
tobacco, recreation and personal travel. Unless an 
early remedy for this state of affairs can be found, a 
disaster—first personal and then national—will ensue. 
The remedy is obvious: to reverse the new—penny- 
wise, pound-foolish—policy of taxing allowances, and 
to provide without delay the accommodation at 
reasonable rents to which a married officer is 
theoretically entitled. 
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THE SETTING FOR QUEEN JULIANA’S FIRST PUBLIC CEREMONY. 
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WHERE QUEEN JULIANA WILL CONVENE THE STATES-GENERAL : 
THE MOST ANCIENT BUILDING IN THE HAGUE AND 


Queen Juliana's first public function after her inauguration will take place in the some of his impressions ef The Hague and Amsterdam. The Ridderzaal 
Ridderzaal at The Hague, where she will convene the States-General, the Nether dates from 1291, is situated in 
lands Parliament, on September 21st. Our Special! Artist, Captain Bryan de Grineau, | quarter has grown up around it. 
is visiting Holland, and on this and the following three pages we reproduce | is built like the hull of a ship. 
Sreciat Artist, Cartais Bavaw pe Garineat 


THE HALL OF THE KNIGHTS, OR THE RIDDERZAAL, 
THE NUCLEUS AROUND WHICH THE CITY AROSE, 


, which 
the very centre of The Hague and the official 
A feature of the building is the vast roof, which 

The Queen's throne can be seen on the left 
Daawn BY OUR 1, at Tue Hacue. 
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THE HEART QF AMSTERDAM: AN ARTIST’S IMPRESSION OF THE DAM, SHOWING THE ROYAL PALACE (<O 


The Dam, always one of the busiest places in Amsterdam, is now throneed the Dam, and walk in procession beneath the traditional canopy of fishing-nets glo: 
with eager crowds, for the Dutch are awaiting the great moment when, ior to the Nieuwe Kerk, the Coronation church of Holland. The church, despite cere 
the fifth time in the histery of the Netherlands, a member of the House of its name, is one ‘of the oldest in Holland, having been built in 1408, by Willem bot 
Orange will be inaugurated as Monarch. On Monday, September 6, Queen Eggert, who dedicated ft to St. Catherine. In the church are the tombs of Con 
Juliana will leave the Royal Palace, which occupies the whole west side of many famous men whose names are indelibly inscribed on the pages of the Que 


DRAWN BY oUR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN Bry 
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(ON THE LEFT), AND THE NIEUWE KERK (RIGHT), WHERE QUEEN JULIANA WILL BE INAUGURATED. 


ts glorious history of the Netherlands. In this church the solemn inauguration metamorphosis, but now circumstances have changed and the decoration will be 
te ceremony will take place when the new Queen will swaar, in the presence of simpler as befits the times. But in substance and procedure the ceremony 
m both Chambers of the States-General that she will remain faithful to the will remain unchanged, préscribed as it is by Constitution and legalised by 
of Constitution and to the people of the Netherlands. Fifty years ago, when tradition. Amsterdam is already gay with decorations and flowers, some of 
e Queen Wilhelmina was inaugurated, the church underwent a_ veritable which can be seen in the foreground of the above drawing 


TAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, IN AMSTERDAM. 
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AT THE HAGUE: A DUTCH ROYAL RESIDENCE; AND THE BINNENHOF. 
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ONE OF THE FAVOURITE RESIDENCES OF THE DUTCH ROYAL FAMILY: THE HUIS TEN BOSCH, OR HOUSE IN THE WOOD ; A BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED COUNTRY HOUSE, SURROUNDED 
IT CONTAINS MANY NOTABLE WORKS OF ART. 


BY TREES, A LITTLE OVER A MILE FROM THE HAGUE. 
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THE SEAT OF THE DUTCH PARLIAMENT: THE BINNENHOF, WHICH SURROUNDS THE MOST ANCIENT BUILDING IN THE HAGUE, THE RIDDERZAAL (CENTRE) OR HALL OF THE 

KNIGHTS, SHOWING ITS PROJECTING PORCH AND SLENDER CORNER TURRETS. IT DATES FROM 1291. 
the residences of the Dutch Royal family, | buildings dating from various periods, and most of them, though on medieval 
Princess Amalia, consort of Prince foundations, have been either restored or entirely reconstructed. The Gothic Hall 
of William the Silent. On the death of her husband, | of the Knights on the east side is the most ancient building in The Hague; 
Room of this palace, where the first Peace | it is now used for combined sessions of the upper and lower Houses of Parliament, 

| and for other important gatherings. A drawing showing an interior view of the 


The lower picture on this page 
It is an irregular block of Ridderzaal appears on page 255, 











The “ House in the Wood,"’ one of 
was built in 1635-52 by Pieter Post for 
Frederick Henry, son 
Princess Amalia had the Orange 
Congress was held in 1899, built as a memorial. 


shows the Binnenhof, the “ Whitehall "’ of Holland. 
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THE CAPTURE OF MARKOS’ HEADQUARTERS: 
A NOTABLE GREEK GOVERNMENT VICTORY. 


AN IMPORTANT OBJECTIVE OF THE GREEK GOVERNMENT TROOPS TAKEN AFTER A RAPID ADVANCE 


OVER THE STAVROS RANGE: THE VILLAGE OF AETOMELITSA, 


or 
REBELS 
TROOPS MAKING AN ASSAULT ON A WOOD DEFENDED 


FINALLY DRIVEN 
BY INSURGENTS. 


THE FIGHT FROM WHICH THE WERE 


ON AUGUST 20; 


FOR MOUNT GRAMMOS, 


GREEK GOVERNMENT TROOPS, THEIR HELMETS CAMOUFLAGED WITH OAK LEAVES, OPERATING 
A BREN GUN AGAINST THE ENEMY DURING THE MOUNT GRAMMOS FIGHTING. 


The battle of Mount Grammos, known as “ Operation Coronet,” was an important 
victory for the Greek Government forces, as the main objects of the attack were to 
destroy the rebel Markos’ base and his forces, and to deprive him of his “ Govern- 
ment seat,” or headquarters, in the village of Aetomelitsa, and these were achieved 
The fleeing rebels also lost much valuable material and a great many supplies 
It is reported that Markos mustered 15,000 troops in the Grammos area, of these 
some 3500 were killed or captured, and in addition the rebels suffered further 
casualties, wounded and killed by aircraft and artillery fire, which probably brings 


H.Q. OF THE REBEL MARKOS. 


— fe 


- 
STANDING IN FRONT OF THE CHURCH, DESECRATED WITH REBEL INSCRIPTIONS: MEN 
OF THE BATTALION WHICH LIBERATED AETOMELITSA, GROUPED ROUND THEIR COMMANDER, 


OVER WHICH THE GREEK ARMY'S “ OPERATION CORONET"”’ 
TROOPS ARE CUTTING REBEL WIRE IN THE MOUNT GRAMMOS REGION. 


TYPICAL OF THE TERRAIN 
WAS CARRIED OUT: 


ASSISTANCE TO GO NMENT 
POSITIONS. 


BANDITS WHO HAVE SURRENDERED AND ARE NOW GIVING 
TROOPS; THEY ARE SEEN POINTING OUT REBEL MOVEMENTS AND 


the number of losses up to a grand total of 7845. The remainder of the bandit 
forces escaped into Albania. Unfortunately, many of these will filter back, as it is 
not possible for Greek Government troops to seal the whole length of the frontier, 
but the campaign has been described as “the beginning of the end.” In our issue 
of August 28 we gave a photograph illustrating the difficult terrain over which the 
battle of Mount Grammos was fought. On this page we are able to publish the 
latest photographs of the operation actually in progress. The Mount Grammos 
country is rough and wild and the peak is 9000 ft. high. 
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A COUNTER-DEMONSTRATION STAGED BY THE DEMOCRATIC PARTIES IN BERLIN: SOME OF THE 
MANY THOUSANDS WHO GATHERED IN THE PLATZ DER REPUBLIK IN FRONT OF THE BURNT-OUT 
REICHSTAG ON AUGUST 26 AS A PROTEST AGAINST COMMUNIST RAIDS ON THE STADTHAUS. 


- THE COMMUNIST RAID ON THE COUNCIL BUILDING IN BERLIN ON AUGUST 26: AN OVERHEAD VIEW 
{ ain . OF THE DEMONSTRATORS FORCING THEIR WAY THROUGH THE DOORS, 


WANDERING IN AND OUT OF THE STADTHAUS ON AUGUST 27: GERMAN 
COMMUNIS!S, WATCHED BY HERR MARKGRAF’'S POLICE, AFTER THEIR RAID, 
QO” August 26 the 
Berlin Council was 
prevented from meeting 
by a demonstration by 
German Communists out- 
side the Neues Stadt- 
haus, the Council build- 
ing in the Soviet sector. 
Some 6000 people as- 
sembled and, on hearing 
that the meeting had 
been postponed, they 
pushed past the Soviet- 
controlled Markgraf 
police and entered the 
building, where they 
were addressed by Herr 
Litke, chairman of the 
Social Unity Party's 
group in the Assembly. 
Later in the day the 
Democratic parties 
organised a counter - 
demonstration in the 
Platz der Republik. 
The crowd of about 
15,000 persons was ad- 
dressed by Dr. Suhr, 
chairman of the City 
Assembly, and by Herr 
Franz Neuman, the 
Social Democrat leader. 
On August 27 the City 
Assembly was again 
ADDRESSING THE ANTI-COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATION : HERR FRANZ NEUMAN, THE SOCIAI prevented from meeting CHAIRMAN OF THE SOCIAL UNITY PARTY'S GROUP AND A 
DEMOCRAT LEADER, DEMANDS THAT BERLIN SHOULD BE ALLOWED TO LIVE IN FREEDOM by Communists. LEADER OF THE COMMUNIST RAIDERS: HERR KARL LITKE. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR BERLIN: COMMUNIST DEMONSTRATIONS AND A DEMOCRATIC COUNTER-DEMONSTRATION. 
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EAST AND WEST FACE TO FACE IN THE 
POTSDAMER PLATZ: BERLIN TO-DAY. 


TO PREVENT “ BLACK MARKETEERS”” FROM STREAMING INTO, THE BRITISH SECTOR WHEN 
THE RUSSIANS CARRY OUT A RAID: STEEL BARRIERS IN THE POTSDAMER PLATZ. 


m ve. ik ae 


FROM THE RUSSIAN POINT OF VIEW: TWO YOUNG SOVIET SOLDIERS GAZE AT THE 
BRITISH SECTOR ACROSS A ROAD LEADING TO THE POTSDAMER PLATZ. 





om. 


PARKED ALONGSIDE THE NEWLY-ERECTED BARRIERS ON THE BRITISH SIDE OF 
POTSDAMER PLATZ: A JEEP CONTAINING ARMED RUSSIAN SOLDIERS. 


CLEARLY DEFINING THE BOUNDARY: A WORKMAN, PAINTING “BRITISH SECTOR” IN 
LARGE LETTERS ON THE ROADWAY OF THE POTSDAMER STRASSE, INTERESTS PASSING 
GERMANS, WHO PAUSE TO ware HM HIM. 


Platz. Iron railings have been fixed at the kerb; notice-boards in English, German 
and Russian have been erected; and the road marked in white paint. The number 
of British military police has been increased and the German police have also been 
reinforced. The Communist campaign against the Democratic administration of Berlin 
entered a new phase on August 26, when Communists prevented the City Assembly 
E. O. Herbert, the British Military from holding its scheduled meeting’ and took possession of the Council chamber. A 
Commandant in Berlin, has ordered that the demarcation line between the Russian demand was raised for a commission to govern the city in co-operation with the 
and the British sectors should be clearly defined in order to avoid, if possible, any Russians. Further disturbances took place on August 27, and it was announced that the 
further “ frontier" incidents in the international danger zone of the Potsdamer Council meeting would be postponed indefinitely. 


IN CONFERENCE FOLLOWING A STRENGTHENING OF THE GUARD ALONG THE u.s 
BOUNDARY NEAR THE POTSDAMER PLATZ RUSSIAN AND U.S. OFFICERS “ GET TOGETHER" 


As recorded in our last issue, Major-General 
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HEN one has spent a month or so on the correspondents in this respect. None the less, “s 
Continent, and letters have not been AFTERMATH OF WAR . it is a useful cross-section of views, and it can 
forwarded, one finds at one’s house or office— a scarcely be an entire coincidence that these 
perhaps at both—a bewildering accumulation views eo rg similar. —_ 
of mail. Getting into the collar once again We do not always accept reproof gladly, 
is always unpleasant, even if the galls have ON RETURNING HOME TO FACE THE MAIL. but ye - poy ery : shall be ~ 
healed nicely, but the sight of those piles of too delighted to that I misinterprete 
letters is the most forbidding part of the By CYRIL FALLS, what I saw and heard, though even now I 
process. Every now and then conscience is Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. am inclined to think that some of my 
assaulted. ‘I am wondering if I asked you correspondents have underestimated the evil. = 
too much in my last letter, because I have received no has been somewhat concerned by the propaganda. But It is only when one sees a bunch of Press cuttings devoted 
answer, but I am bold enough to ask once more...” he, too, considers that it has largely defeated itself by its to a single subject that one realises how wide are its 
begins one letter, with a date a fortnight old. Then the own crudity and violence. He ends with the remark that ramifications. And if Press cuttings tend to exaggerate the 
terrible realisation comes that the first letter named arrived he and millions of others “‘ will continue to wisecrack about importance attributed to the subject, the reading of the 
on the morning of the departure ; there had been a firm your countrymen, but will continue to know that we must same newspaper or even of two or three newspapers daily 
intention to answer it and perform the service asked for, go together and will continue to be proud (secretly or other- tends to minimise the importance of many subjects. I am, ‘ 
but in the last rush both were forgotten. “‘I very much wise) that we can go together.” Another summed up with however, prepared to believe that in this case I have been 
want to have a talk with you before I go to Scotland, the words: “The American people are not embittered somewhat unduly perturbed. Since my “Open Letter’”’ 
and hope you can lunch with me any day next week but toward the British and do not want to boycott British appeared, two months ago, considerably less has been 
Tuesday and Saturday,” writes another correspondent, who goods or be anything but friendly and helpful.” heard of American hostility on the subject of Palestine, 
is almost certainly in Scotland now at while at the same time the United j; 
an unknown address. Anyhow, the States has exhibited signs of being ‘ 
bulk of the answers have to begin with aware that, in her position, it is not 
apologies that the letters should have enough merely to admonish without * 
remained unanswered owing to absence helping by assuming some of the 
abroad. The letters have to be read, responsibility and trying to render BI 
even if one stacks the Press cuttings all the practical aid possible. There 
in a bundle to be dealt with later. are also signs that authoritative T 
On this occasion I saw at a glance elements are striving to bring home ec 
that my mail was of a rather unusual to the people at large the strategic 
kind. Something like half the letters lay-out of the Middle East, which is 
came from the United States. I then obviously—and naturally—less_ well 
discovered that nearly every one of understood over there than in a 
these dealt with a contribution to nation like our own, which has 
these pages in the issue of July 3 been concerned with it for several 
last, which bore the title of ‘‘ An generations. 
Open Letter to an American Citizen.” In general, Ameticons have never 
This article was concerned with unfair regarded this country with more 
criticism of British action in Palestine friendly and sympathetic eyes than 
in the American Press and with the during the period since the end of the 
threats of boycott of British goods in war. This is all the more remarkable 
the United States. I may add that because the majority of them do not 
virtually every letter, after some approve of the form of State Socialism 
personal compliments on which I need under which we are living, do not 
not enlarge, paid a tribute to this consider we are going the best way to 
paper which displayed not only interest work upon restoring our situation, and 
but also what might almost be called feel that private enterprise is the 
affection. Some correspondents read it system which makes for health and 
regularly in a club or a library ; others progress in national affairs. It seems 
were subscribers or had had the present to me that in this attitude there is a 
of a subscription given to them by blend of pure sentiment and of an 
an English friend ; a few saw only an enlightened and justifiable self-interest. 
occasional number ; but most said that Once more the world is threatened by 
they appreciated what they saw, and tyranny, and, whatever our differences 
it was pretty evident that those who in other respects, we regard it with the 
did not say so were also among its same dislike. In a country like ours, 
friends. As regards the article, not where one cannot build a dog-kennel 
one letter could be called hostile, without filling up forms, there may 
though one was somewhat derisive. be little freedom left but freedom of 
I must freely admit, however, that opinion and expression; yet that in 
only one could be called laudatory. I itself represents something at’ once 
had in reading them what is doubtless precious and a bond of union between 
a healthy experience—that of being ourselves and the United States. The 
told I had gone off the rails and two countries can afford to have their 
slipped into error, differences and to discuss them freely 
The general view of the letters was and frankly, but they cannot afford to 
that I, and those who have been so allow misconceptions to poison their 
much concerned by signs of hostility relations. That would be an unhappy 
to this country in the United States business at any time, but at the 
on the question of Palestine, had present time it would be nothing short 
exaggerated the importance of very of a disaster, For self-preservation, 
vocal and well-organised but relatively if for no other reason—and there are 
unimportant elements, and at the same many other reasons — they should 
time confused the eastern seaboard understand and appreciate each 
with the whole of the United States. other. 
The opening words of a Cincinnati The best of all means of pro- 
lawyer are typical of a large proportion moting understanding is the inter- 
of the correspondence. ‘* For a great change of students, above all at the 
many years I have been reading your universities. Much has already been 
articles. ... It was a great surprise accomplished in this respect and 
to me to have you on July third step there apparently exist plans for 
out of character, turning from a increasing the numbers. Yet it is 
thoughtful and analytical professor to be doubted whether we bestir 
into emotionalism, ... I do not blame ourselves sufficiently to provide a 
you or any Englishman for being reasonable standard of comfort for 
annoyed at criticism about Palestine, QUEEN OF THE NETHERLANDS FOR FIFTY YEARS: H.M. QUEEN WILHELMINA, THE DATE OF WHOSE ur visitors from the United States or 
when you know and we know that GOLDEN JUBILEE WAS AUGUST 31, AND WHOSE ABDICATION IN FAVOUR OF HER DAUGHTER ON ~ elsewhere. I find that French students - 
England's only offence was to try to SEPTEMBER 4 (TO-DAY) WAS op os EARLIER IN THE YEAR. from all walks of life who come over 
prevent Jews and Arabs from enthusi- pg ig a the Golden Jubilee of the reign of Queen Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, although in fact here protest that they lose much of the e 
astically cutting each others’ throats . ~— -*--~--- A EE Ro "King Willam il, one on pe K 23, a. 8 benefit of their visit because they are ' af 
but for the love of Pete don’t go off age on August 31, 1896. On September 6 of that year, Queen Letg = a took the oath to the Constitution in a hungry from morning to night. In % 
the deep end."" He goes on to describe ceremony of enthronement in the Nieuwe Kerk, Amsterdam, where daughter will be similarly inaugurated. In fact, some of them probably do not iy 
a journey by car across Ohio, West al ie ye Re Hendrik ‘of Mecklenburg, ee a Tee he peate re. Notieetndet get above 25 per cent. more food at 
Virginia, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, plans to live in future at the Palace of Het Loo, at Apeldoorn, in Eastern Holland. home, but what they do get is well- “3 
New York City, Connecticut, Massa- Portrait by Merkelbach, Holland. prepared and appetising. I hope I am a 
chusetts, Boston, Rhode Island, and not unfair in my criticism, but it seems a 
back, 2500 miles by his speedometer, made last June. The last of the letters from which I shall quote comes to me we flaunt our shabbiness. All that I know of Americans 
It included a visit to Yale, where a reunion of his class was from a dweller in Santa Barbara, California, who has lived suggests that this is the last way to secure their sym- 
in progress, and where there was doubtless plenty of talk. for the greater part of his life in New York. He, like others, pathies ; they would much rather see repairs going on and 
Throughout the trip, he says, he nowhere beard one word of expresses his desire to correct the impression made by the the paint-brush busily at work. At the same time, the 
the sort of criticism mentioned, and the only mention of a article on the subject of feeling in America toward Britain student is undoubtedly the best type of visitor from 
boycott he has ever heard of or seen was that in my article. on the Palestine question. On the subject of sales of British the point of view of understanding the country visited. > 
Another correspondent dealt less with the article than goods, he tells me that in Santa Barbara, a town of 45,000 The tourist ma see nothing but what is on the surface. The 
with a disquieting social tendency in the United States, inhabitants, seventy-five cars of one English make were student must learn something of the inner culture of the land. 
a conflict between Jewry based on highly-organised trade sold in the first half of this year—he himself bought one I should like to end by thanking my American corre- 
interests and a large group entertaining anti-Jewish senti- of these partly to help Britain. He encloses a number spondents, almost all of whom were kindly and friendly, 


ments. He also gave it as his opinion that the excitement, 
almost amounting to hysteria, which the American Press 
works up so quickly on occasion, does not really reflect 
the mentality of the great mass of Americans, A third 
correspondent, a lady, talks about the “ small percentage 
of Americans who stir up lots of trouble for the quiet 
majority of us."" A fourth, who writes from New York but 
is a Californian, and therefore “ reflects the New York view 
through glass," takes the situation rather more seriously 
tean those already mentioned, and says that he himself 


of circular letters and clippings which suggest that much of 
the opposition to partition in Palestine has nothing what- 
ever to do with Britain. I gather also that there is a strong 
Jewish element which is hostile to the claims of Zionism. 
He speaks of President Truman's recognition of Israel as 
“hasty and ill-advised.” On the whole, the batch of letters 
is exceptionally interesting. It is true that the writers 
represent highly-educated opinion and that a great deal 
more prejudice would almost certainly be found in sections 
of the population which lacked the advantages of the 


It seems to me that, even supposing my article was to some 
extent misinformed, it cannot have done any harm and may 
have done a little good. Anglo-American friendship is 
to-day one of the finest of causes, to which we should all 
do our best to contribute, according to our opportunities. 
Whatever other sins I may have on my conscience, I can- 
not reproach myself with having missed any suitable 
occasion of doing what I could to promote it. And this 
must include looking squarely at every possible obstacle 
or hindrance. 


N.B.—The illustration on this page has no connection with the article by Captain Cyril Falls. 
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BRITAIN’ 


LANDMARKS IN BRITISH AVIATION: 
NEW AIRCRAFT; AND A NEW FEAT. 
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S LATEST JET FIGHTER: THE HAWKER n.7/46 SEEN AT LANGLEY, BUCKS., 
WHERE IT HAD ITS FIRST PUBLIC DEMONSTRATION ON AUGUST 24. 


The F gps eon a a saeee ow. —— new gages ‘ey which has a speed of TAKING OFF AT LANGLEY: THE HAWKER JET FIGHTER N.7/46, WHICH IS POWERED BY A 
“well over 600 m.p.h.”’ me of the two discharge nozzles, whic t on either side of the ROLLS-ROYCE NEN U e a : . : : 8 . 
fuselage, can be seen, It has its air intakes in the leading edges of the wing roots. — - aaee SURee- yet. ST BSS A SPAR OF 30 FT. O IK. AND TS 90 FF. LONG. 
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MAKING NAVAL AVIATION HISTORY: A TWIN JET-PROPELLED AIRCRAFT LANDING 
FOR THE FIRST TIME ON AN AIRCRAFT-CARRIER, H.M.S. /IMPLACABLE. 


For the first time a twin jet-propelled aircraft has landed on an aircraft-carrier of the Royal Navy. 

When deck-landing trials were recently carried out in H.M.S. /mplacable a Gloster Meteor made 

a perfect deck landing, as can be seen in the above photograph. This is not the first occasion that 

a jet-propelled aircraft has operated from an aircraft-carrier, a single-engine Vampire making a 
successful landing on H.M.S. Ocean as early as December 1945. 














THE VICKERS FiscoOcN?r IN THE AIR: THE WORLD'S FIRST TURBO-PROP "’ AIR-LINER 
DURING RECENT FLIGHT TESTS. [TS FOUR ENGINES ARE ROLLS-ROVCE Daars 


The field of the “ turbo-prop "the gas turbine engine which drives a propelier—is one in which Britain 
the world, and it is fitting that the world’s first multi-engined “ turbo-prop “’ air-liner should be British 








THE FIRST MULTI-ENGINED AIR-LINER TO BE ENTIRELY POWERED WITH PROPELLER f which we show two photographs—is the Vickers Viscount, the Mk. | prototype of which first flew this surr 
TURBINE ENGINES THE ALL-BRITISH VICKERS F/SCOUNT PROTOTYPE SEEN ON THE It is a low mid-wing monoplane of stressed skin metal construction with pressurised fuselage, seating 

° " ih j . by wriel t 
GROUND DURING RECENT TESTS. NOTE THE RETRACTABLE TRICYCLE UNDER-CARRIAGE span 89 ft., length 744 ft. The first tests are said to have been completely successfu 
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COMPLETING THE WORLD’S LARGEST SINGLE-FUNNELLED SHIP: THE 15-TON FUNNEL-TOP OF THE CARONIA SWUNG INTO POSITION. 


It is considerably longer than 


The 
this 
The 
and the 
structure 


Cunard 
year, is nearing completion at John Brown and Company's Yard at Clydebank 


Caronia, a 34,000-ton vessel, will be the largest single-funnelled ship in the world 


Star liner Caronia, which is expected to go into service later 


White 


final section of this funnel, weighing 15 tons, was recently added to the 
The complete funnel is 46 ft. high and 53 ft. long, and its total weight, 


together with the machinery it contains, is 125 tons. 
funnels of the Queen Elizabeth or Queen 
internal stiffeners in place of the usval external guys 
machinery and piping, including smoke uptakes from the boilers, 
fans and apparatus to keep the decks clear of smoke and dirt. 


Mary, and is equipped with 
Inside it is a mass of 
induced draught 


any of the 
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THE AMERICAN “SNORT” : 


Many of the world’s navies are now experimenting with devices which enable a sub- 
marine to run on its Diesel engines when submerged at periscope-depth, and it is 
generally belicved that the first of these was the “ Schnorkel,"” fitted to U-boats 
in the later stages of World War II. In fact the idea was proposed by Bourne, 
a British naval officer, as long ago as 1578 and in the American Civil War the 
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A DEVICE WHICH ENABLES SUBMERGED SUBMARINES TO RUN ON THEIR DIESEL ENGINES, ENVISAGED 
BY A BRITISH NAVAL OFFICER IN 1578, INVENTED BY A DUTCHMAN AND USED BY THE GERMANS. 


David Submarines were propelled by steam and fitted with telescopic funnels which 
could be raised and lowered several feet. The ‘‘ Schnorkel’’ itself was probably based 
on an invention by Lieut.-Commander J. J. Wichers, Royal Netherlands Navy (Retd.) 
a portrait of whom appears on another page in this issue. His device was fitted 
to Dutch submarines, some of which fell into the hands of the Germans in 1940. 
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‘*‘ RAPHAEL” : By OSKAR FISCHEL; “ REMBRANDT : Selected Drawings,” and ‘‘ A Cataloguegf REMBRANDT'’S Selected Drawings : By OTTO BENESCH.* 


(>* EAT expanses of paper continue to appear on 
the hoardings, exhorting us, with or without 
drawings, to do or refrain from this or that deed. It 
has been going on for many years now. Early in the 
war there was a large poster assuring us that our 
Courage, our Resolution and our What-not would 
bring us Victory ; which I once 
saw side by side, very symmetri- 
cally, with another poster 
proclaiming ‘ Don’t be Vague ; 
ask for Haig.”’ Then came a 
spate of colossal placards on 
which Mr. Morrison urged us to 
“Go to It,” the connotation 
of “It” being left to the 
imagination of the readers. The 
booklet purporting to explain 
the National Insurance Scheme 
had to be circulated once the 
Scheme was law; even in that 
“ Art” crept in in the form of 
a number of drawings, intended 
to be cosily whimsical, in which 
the chief figures were, pre- 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


its reach. The one barely touches the soul, the other 
demands creative response from within; instead of 
elucidation and the desire to be understood, reverence, 
just that sympathetic consciousness of the elemental, 
of germination and growth, of climate, blood and 
epoch in their effect on destiny, the master perpetually 








sumably, birds, and conceivably 
owls, And now the country is 
covered with colossal posters 
bearing a drawing of a large 
wrench talking toa little wrench 
and saying, roughly: ‘ The 
More We All Make the More “ROW OF TREES 
We'll All Have.’ The Govern- 
ment advertising people are 
securely dug in behind their 
concrete shelters ; no perceptible 
effect whatever is made on the 
working and tax-paying public ; 
the taxpayer foots the bills; and acres, possibly 
square miles, of paper are used. It is, consequently, 
a relief to see a certain amount of paper being 
employed on reproducing the works of civilised 
artists, dead long ago, who are a consolation and not 
an ‘irritation, and who call our attention, not 
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AN OPEN FIELD.” ABOUT 1636, VIENNA, AKADEMIE DER BILDENDEN KONSTE. 


(Pen and bistre wash ; 5 in. by 92 in.) 


Dr. Benesch has selected nearly 300 of Rembrandt’s finest drawings, scattered all over Europe and America, for reproduction in 
photogravure, many of them in their original size, in ‘‘ Rembrandt: Selected Drawings,” which, together with his “ Catalogue of 
Rembrandt's Selected Drawings,”’ both published by the Phaijon Press, are reviewed by Sir John Squire on this page. All the repro- 
ductions are based on new untouched photographs, and many drawings in the volume are reproduced for the first time. In connection 
with the drawing of a ‘‘ Row of Trees in an Open Field,’ Dr. Benesch notes that landscape drawing enters the work of Rembrandt 


in about 1636. 


seeking revival from the powers of nature after the 
labours of creative activity, to the advantage of man’s 
well-being. Only this aptitude for responsive vibration 
brings deliverance from the limitations of the 
ephemeral, of the passing epoch, from the accidents 
of frontiers and creeds, leading to that creative 
and emancipating 
power from which 
spring, in common, 
life and _ poetry 
alike. When, there- 
fore, we turn back 
to the profoundest 
poets among the 
German masters, 
when the bounda- 
ries set up to fence 
off the Ancient 
world by Classic- 
alism and by the 
mere ink and paper 
which its teachings 
have become, 
collapse before the 
impact ~ of — the 
younger generation, 
then, at that very 
moment, a _ path 
will be opened to 
Raphael's universal 
sensibility, to the 
demonic character 
of his appearing 


He traces the development of Rembrandt’s style : the 
influences on him of the ancients, Indian miniatures, 
Raphael, Mantegna, Brueghel and Titian, and he 
ends with hints to people whose business it is to dis- 
tinguish between drawings reaily done by Rembrandt 
and drawings falsely (commercial motives some- 
times creep in) ascribed to 
him. He concludes: “ There is 
no mechanical way of testing 
the genuineness of a Rembrandt 
drawing. Subjective considera- 
tion can never be eliminated, 
but we can try to control it as 
much as possible by objective 
reasons. These reasons, of 
course, can be worked out 
successfully only in intimate 
acquaintance with the drawings 
themselves. In this regard, 
connoisseurship is indispensable. 
The scholar occupied with 
research on Rembrandt drawings 
has to know them from autopsy. 
Photographs and reproductions 
easily deceive. Many a drawing 
gee ‘ which gave rise to no doubts 
Ponce. in a photograph had to be 

Se ors 4 discarded in reality. On the 
Le OPE other hand, many a doubtful 
7 — drawing had to be restored to 
Rembrandt’s wuvre because the 
autopsy revealed a _ genuine 
drawing reworked by another 
hand—a case which can only 
be decided before the original.”’ 

Even this, though Dr. 
Benesch is decently laconic, 
doesn’t seem to lead one anywhere in particular: I 
fly again to the artists from the Dry-as-Dusts who 
obstinately insist on setting up chattering colonies 
amid their bones. I turn-to the volume of drawings 
and am in another and a livelier world, and Rembrandt's 
mere scribble—amidst much that is so majestic and 
poignant and human—entitled “75. Row of Trees 
in an Open Field,” tells me more about drawing, the 
artist’s eye, and the mysteries of this world and the 
next than the vast bulk of hooks by people who 
consort in libraries with the bookworms and have 
never made passionate surrender to the glories which 
surround us. 

The Rembrandt volume is overwhelming. Had we 
none of his paintings this would prove him as assuredly 
the greatest Dutchman as Shakespeare was the 
greatest Englishman. 





FARM-HOUSE AMONG TREES BESIDE A CANAL WITH A ROWING-BOAT.”’ ABOUT 1650. CHATSWORTH, 


and language, to 
THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, (Pen and bistre wash, some white body colour; 5 in. by 7h in.) guag 


that dominating 


Motive from the Bullerwijck, near Amsterdam: in the distance the spire of the church of Ouderkerk. : 
and incomprehen- 


Reproductions from the book “ Rembrandt ; Selected Drawings,’ by Otto Benesch ; by Courtesy of the Publishers. 





ineffectively to a temporary emergency, but abidingly 
to the Eternal Verities. 

This doesn't mean that I am committing myself 
to the commentary of Herr Oskar Fischel. The 
reader must bear with me as I quote an early para- 
graph of his which indicates the Shape of Things to 
Come in his book of Text. ‘ Here it was manifest 
that poetical creation, on the plastic plane also, could 
not be comprehended by the outward eye alone. An 
enjoyment of art that seeks to grasp everything at 
once is destroyed when confronted by an experience 
much less comprehensive but far more profound in 


*" Raphael.” By Oskar Fischel. Vol. 1: Text; Vol. 2: Illustra 
tions. (Kegan Paul; £5 48.) 

* Rembrandt : Selected Drawings." By Otto Benesch 292 Plates 
Phaidon Press ; 258.) 

“A Catalogue of Rembrandt's Selected Drawings.” By Otto 
Benesch, (Phaidon Press; 145.) 


sible quality which, 
in his own time, was signified by the still current 
epithet divino."” I turn to the Cowper Madonna 
and realise once more the kinship between the 
Italian and the English minds: and I can hear 
Raphael, that lucid lover, exclaiming : *‘ I 'm extremely 
sorry, but I didn’t quite take that in: do you mind 
saying it again ?”’ 

However, the book of reproductions is here, and 
one can be grateful for that, even though such volumes 
are nowadays too often accompanied by dull and 
verbose explanations by descendants of Herr von 
Teufelsdréckh, The Rembrandt volumes, published 
at the usually inordinately low prices of the Phaidon 
Press, happily contain no such dissertations about 
things of which the artist never thought. Dr. Benesch 
has assembled nearly 300 reproductions of drawings by 
Rembrandt——portraits, genre pictures, religious scenes 
and landscapes—-and accompanied them only by a 
precise catalogue and a terse chapter about technique. 


“SASKIA CARRYING RUMBARTUS DOWN sTaiRs.” ABOUT 
1636. NEW YORK. Courtesy of the Pierpont Morgan Library 
(Pen and bistre. wash ; 7 in. by 5t in.) 

Rumbartus, the eldest son of Rembrandt and Saskia, was bapt 
on December 15, 1635. ; — 
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' ie the British Museum is the original handbill, 
dated 1652, advertising the first coffee-house to be 
opened in this country. It sets forth in picturesque 
if extravagant terms “ the vertue of the coffee drink, first 
publiquely made and sold in England by Pasqua Rosée 
in St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill,” in the City of London. 
It was at one of the most critical periods in 
English history, when people still restive from the 
mis-government of the Stuarts needed a forum where 
questions of great moment could be discussed. There 
were no clubs in those days, and the only meeting-place 
for social intercourse was the tavern. 

In a very short time coffee-houses sprang up all over 
London, until every profession, trade, class and party had 
its favourite coffee-house, where (as Pepys the Diarist tells 
us) “‘ the bitter black drink called coffee ’’ brought together 
all sorts and conditions of men. It was here, in the 
seventeenth century, that the great struggle for political 
liberty was really fought and won. The history of the 
coffee-houses is the History of England in the latter part 
of the seventeenth and the early eighteenth century. Men 
had their coffee-houses as now they have their clubs, 
sometimes content with one, sometimes belonging to three 
or four. There were coffee-houses (like ‘‘ White’s”’ and 
the ‘‘ St. James’s ’’) favoured by Army officers, the dandies 
and the sporting gentry, others (like ‘‘ Will’s ’’—later 
known as “ Button’s’’) where the men of letters con- 
gregated—Dryden, Addison and Steele, to mention but 
three of the literary giants of the time. The clergy favoured 
the ‘‘ Chapter,” the physicians ‘‘ Garraway’s,” the lawyers 
preferring one of the group of coffee-houses in Fleet Street, 
near the Temple, such as ‘‘ Nando’s,’”’ ‘‘ Groom’s,”’ or the 
* Rainbow.” 

At “ Batson’s "’ coffee-house in the City the talk was 
of pepper, indigo and saltpetre ; at ‘ Lloyd’s” it was of 
ships and cargoes. ‘ Lloyd’s Register of Shipping ’’ had 
its origin in the lists of ships and their movements displayed 
for the information of customers at this coffee-house. 
Each, in short, had a character all its own, and although 
customers would ‘talk shop ”’ and do business one with 
another, the coffee-house provided a common meeting- 
place for discussing the burning question of the day, 
whether it be politics, foreign affairs, the latest Court 
scandal, sport, or the theatre. - 

The coffee-houses have been called the ‘ Penny 
Universities.” The entrance fee was one penny, paid to 
the fair lady who presided at the bar and who was a 
prototype of our modern barmaid. Laid out with boxes 
or booths (such as are illustrated in Rowlandson’s prints 
of the period), the walls were decorated with handbills 
and posters advertising the quack medicines which could 
be purchased at the bar. There were also play-bills 
and auction notices, depending upon the character of 
the place. Coffee-boys 
attended to the wants 
of the customers, who 
paid twopence for a 
“‘dish’’ of coffee, this 
charge covering the use 
of the newspapers and 
also (if smoking were 
permitted) free lights. 

A man was expected 
to talk with his neigh- 
bour, whether he knew 
him personally or not, 
and when (as so often 
was the case in those 
days) a man could not 
read, he was able to 
sit there and listen to 
the stimulating conver- 
sation as the leading 
writers, politicians and 
wits of the day debated 
this question or that 
or read aloud extracts 
from the newspapers. 

Hanging on pillars 
were one or more AS SMALL CHANGE: (TOP) 
wooden boxes bearing MARY LONG’S COFFEE-HOUSE 
the words *‘ To insure IN RUSSELL STREET; (CEN- 
promptness,”’ from the TRE) THE CHAPTER COFFEE- 
initial letters of which HOUSE IN  PATERNOSTER 














we get the word ROW ; (BOTTOM) JAMES 
“TIP.” Those who FARR’S COFFEE-HOUSE, THE 
sought the special ‘“ RAINBOW.” 


From the originals in the British 


ee- 
favour of the col and Guildhall Museums. 


boys, or, maybe, a 
smile from the lady at the bar, could drop into 
this box an extra coin if they so wished. 


Macaulay in his “‘ History of England,”’ says: 


Foreigners remarked that it was the coffee-house which 
specially distinguished London from all other cities; that the 
coffee-house was the Londoner’s home, and that those who 
wished to find a gentleman commonly asked, not, whether be 
lived in Fleet Street or Chancery Lane, but whether he 
frequented the “ Grecian" or the “ Rainbow.” 


For everyone in those days in the upper and 
middle classes went daily to the coffee-houses to learn 
the news and to discuss it, and no one who put down 
his penny at the bar was denied entry. 

Although the Great Fire of London in 1666 
destroyed many of London's earliest coffee-houses, 
prominent among those that survived was the 
‘ Rainbow,” in Fleet Street. This was the second 


THE COFFEE-HOUSE: 


SOCIAL CENTRE AND HOME OF 
LIBERTY IN THE 17TH CENTURY. 





COFFEE-HOUSE TOKENS WHICH WERE USED 
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By AYTOUN ELLIS. 


Facing the Law Courts, in a small court leading to the 
Temple, called Devereux Court, another famous coffee- 
house, called the ‘* Grecian,’’ was situated. It was frequented 
by Sir Isaac Newton, Addison, Steele and Goldsmith, 
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* DON SALTERO’S COFFEE-HOUSE, CHEYNE WALK, CHELSEA "’— 

FROM A STEEL ENGRAVING IN THE BRITISH 

MUSEUM: A FASHIONABLE RENDEZVOUS WHOSE 

OWNER WAS A BARBER FAMED FOR HIS SKILL 

ON THE FIDDLE, WHO DREW TEETH AND WROTE 
VERSES AS A _ SIDE-LINE. 


and in the very first issue of the Tatler, 
Steele, as Editor, announced that he would write 
his accounts of gallantry from *‘ White's "’ coffee- 


house, his poetry from ‘* Will’s,” his foreign 
and domestic news from the ‘St. James's,” 
and his learned articles from ‘the ‘“ Grecian.” 


During the sway of the coffee-houses, and 
largely through their influence, England produced 
a better prose literature, as embodied in the 
essays, literary criticisms and novels of the 
period, than ever she had produced before or since. 

Modern journalism dates from the pub- 
lication in 1709 and 1712 of the Tatler and the 
Spectator, both of which were born in the coffee- 
house. Pope’s famous ‘ Rape of the Lock” 
grew out of coffee-house gossip, and Defoe 
Fielding, Goldsmith and Sheridan got much of 
their inspiration from coffee-house associations. 

Another notable coffee-house was ‘‘Button's"’ 
formerly called “‘ Will’s.” It was a favourite 
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oldest coffee-house and was opened by James Farr, 
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To appreciate how democratic these places were one 
has only to read Macaulay’s contemporary History, in 
which he says : *‘ There was ‘ Will’s ’ sacred to polite 
letters, where earls in stars and garters, clergymen in 
cassocks, pert Templars, sheepish lads from Universities, 

“translators and index-makers in ragged coats ” could be 

found. Their one aim was to be seated as near as 

possible to Dryden, the Poet Laureate. 

Dr. Johnson established the first Rota, or coffee-house 
club, at the “‘ Turk’s Head” (Mile’s coffee-house), and 
Pepys in his Diary tells us how, after the debate, to test 
the opinion of those present, any particular point could 

be put to the vote and then everything depended (says 
Pepys) “upon our wooden oracle.’’ This is the first 
known reference to the ballot-box. 

At “ Peele’s,”’ at the: corner of Fleet Street and Fetter 
Lane, could be seen a portrait of Dr. Johnson said to be 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds. It was at “ Peele’s”’ that the 
Society for Repealing the Paper Duty used to meet and 
where, in later years, the Duke of Wellington and Charles 
Dickens could often be seen scanning the daily newspapers. 

The ‘“‘ London ”’ coffée-house, up Ludgate Hill, where 
the original Lud Gate stood, was kept by the father (and 
earlier, the grandfather) of John Leech, the Punch artist. 
It was here that a famous tenor—a Mr. Broadhurst— 
broke a wineglass -when singing a high note. Dickens 
mentions the place (when it had later become a tavern) 
in “ Little Dorrit” and in Household Words. 

Judging by two of the advertisements in the London 
Daily Journal in 1728 traffic in slaves was occasionally 
included among the activities of certain coffee-houses in 
the City. One advertisement offers ‘‘ Two guineas reward 
for notice to be left at the bar of the ‘ Jamaica’ coffee-house 
of the whereabouts of a negro woman "’ who had run away 
from her owner in Blackheath. A second advertisement 
announces: ‘‘ To be sold—a negro boy, aged about eleven 
years. Enquire at the ‘ Virginia’ coffee-house in Thread- 
needle Street behind the Royal Exchange.” 

One of the most fashionable rendezvous among the 
earlier coffee-houses was ‘‘ Don Saltero’s,’’ in Old Chelsea, 
immortalised by Steele in No. 34 of the Tatler. Salter 
(for that was his real natne) was a barber who was famed 
for his skill on the fiddle. As a side-line he also drew 
teeth and wrote verses! 

In order to attract custom to his coffee-house he opened 
a ‘Museum of Curiosities’? which included a suit of 
armour which he claimed once belonged to Don Quixote ! 
Says Steele: ‘‘ He shows you a straw hat which 7 know 
to have been made within three miles of Bedford, and 
tells you it’s Pontius Pilate’s wife's chambermaid’s 


sister’s hat.” 
The Museum Catalogue makes amusing reading. 
list includes “* 


The 
tigers’ tusks : the Pope’s Candle : the skeleton 
of a guinea-pig : a piece 
of the true Cross: the 
heads of the four 
evangelists (Matthew, 
Mark, Luke and John) 
carved on a_ cherry- 
stone: the King of 
Morocco’s tobacco pipe: 
Mary Queen of Scot's 
pincushion: Queen 
Elizabeth's prayer- 
book : a pair of Nun's 
stockings: Job’s ears 
which grew on a tree: 
a frog encased in the 


and drew such crowds 
to the coffee-house that 
a rival establishment 
called ** Adam's,” near 
Shoreditch Church, 
also exhibited a 


cS . . ; f lid of a tobacco jar 
f an j S 2) and five hundred other 
‘ 5 am, relics.” 

si i ‘Don Saltero’s " 
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HOGARTH AFTER THE 


LION OF VENICE AND ** Museum of Rarities,” 
USED BY ADDISON AS A which included 
LETTER-BOX IN 1713 TO ‘Adam's eldest 


daughter's hat; Sir 
Walter Raleigh's 
tobacco-pipe : the Vicar 
of Bray's clogs: an 
engine to shell green 
peas with: teeth that 
grew in a fish’s belly: 
the very comb with which Abraham combed the hair of 
his sons Isaac and Jacob: Wat Tyler's spurs, and Adam's 
key to the fore and back door of the Garden of Eden.” 
For the most part, however, the attraction of the 
coffee-house of the period was as a meeting-place 
where one could gossip, discuss the political situation 
or the latest play, flirt with the “ gentle Phyllis" 
at the bar, read the newspapers, and last but by no 
means least enjoy the fragrant drink which, in the 
words of the original advertisement, ‘‘ prevents 
drowsiness and makes one fit for business.” 
Starting as a forum for the commoner, the coffee-house 
in time became the plaything of the leisured classes who 
bought up their favourite place and turned it into a private 
club. ‘* White's "’ Club, in St. James's, is a case in point. 
From that time (at the end of the eighteenth 
century) the coffee-house in its original conception was 
doomed and many of them became taverns. It can, 
however, be said that their history is the History of 
seventeenth- and eighteenth-century England, and their 


RECEIVE LETTERS FOR THE 

“GUARDIAN: THE LION'S 

HEAD AT BUTTON’S 

COFFEE-HOUSE ; NOW IN THE 

POSSESSION OF THE DUKE 
OF BEDFORD. 


a barber. Because of the scarcity of small Z ; : h 
h these days many tradesmen issued FAMOUS AS THE RESORT OF PAINTERS AND sct LPTORS, INCLUDING success in bringing together all those who had something 
change in - ) ) HOGARTH AND GAINSBOROUGH: OLD SLAUGHTER'S COFFEE-HOUSE, IN > indasing thom te tee le f hile 
heir own tokens for a halfpenny or a penny, and , MP oa Ang li , in common and inducing m ay aside for a whi 
the ST. MARTIN S$ LANE--FROM A CONTEMPORARY WATER-COLOUR,. he ¥ h t tic of « t tal 
doubtless it was out of gratitude for his narrow the reserve so characteristic of our nation, must always 
oe Tilustrations by Gordon Ellis. kable lat ' ean English 
escape from destruction that Farr's token shows appear remarkable to later and less fortunate Englis 
haunt of John Dryden and Addison. It was here that a men. In the words of a contemporary writer : 


an arched rainbow emerging from the smoke of the fire. 

To-day the * Rainbow ™ still stands, but like so many 
other coffee-houses, it has long since been a tavern. 
Next door, however, is “ Groom's,” a blitz casualty, which 
has since been reopened as a booksellers. 


lion’s head (designed by Hogarth after the Lion of Venice) 
was set up as a “ letter-box " by Addison to receive letters 
and articles for the Guardian. This lion's head is still in 
the possession of the Duke of Bedford at Woburn Abbey. 


So great a Universitic 
I think there ne'er was any 
In which you may a scholar be 
For spending of a Penny. 
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| A STRIKING TEXTILE FROM PRE-COLUMBIAN PERU: A TAPESTRY 
CORNER OF A PONCHO (COTTON AND WOOL), SHOWING A DESIGN 
OF PUMAS PASSANT REGARDANT. (9 by 10 ins.) 
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THE FIRE-GOD, KNOWN TO THE AZTECS AS HUEHUE- 
A TOLTEC SEATED FIGURE 4 
OF DIORITE PORPHYRY. (5 ins. high.) 





a 
A CEREMONIAL SCENE, SHOWING THE WHOLE DESIGN OF THE \ 
MAYA VASE REPRODUCED IN COLOUR ELSEWHERE IN THIS ISSUE. 
THE ANIMALS SHOWN ARE DEER. (The design is about 7} ins. high.) 
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ONE OF THE FEW DATED PIECES OF AZTEC SCULPTURE. A \ \ 
\ FEATHERED SERPENT OF QUARTZ-DIORITE BEARING THE { \ 
DATE GLYPH OF A.D, 1507. (17 ins. diameter.) = 
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/ THE GOD OF PULQUE : A RABBIT, WHICH SIGNIFIED DRUNKEN- 
NESS TO AZTECS. THE HUMAN HEAD IN THE EAGLE MASK 


 ATOTONAC “' YOKE "’ OF DIORITE PORPHYRY : ANOTHER 
VIEW OF THIS STRANGE OBJECT IS SHOWN ON THE | 
RIGHT. (The height is 44 ins.) 





A MIRROR FROM SOUTHERN PERU: THE CENTRAL PANEL IS 
OF HAEMATITE BLOCKS, POLISHED AND SURROUNDED WITH 
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ANOTHER VIEW) WAS PROBABLY WORN ROUND THE WAIST 




















ape . \ IN CEREMONIES CONNECTED WITH THE SACRED BALL GAME, | 
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ONE OF THE FINEST EXAMPLES OF AZTEC SCULPTURE : THE 
EARTH GODDESS TLAZOLTEOTL IN THE ACT CF CHILDBIRTH. 
IT PROBABLY CARRIED JEWELS OR FEATHERS. (8 5/32nd ins. high.) 











colour & number of exhibits from the remarkable private collection of pre-Columbian 
Robert Woods Bliss to the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. 
the facing page we show some further exhibits, including some of 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, 


art, lent by Mr 
On this and 








The Totonac stone “ yokes,"’ of which we show an elaborately 
They 
were probably worn at the waist in ceremonies connected with the sacred ball-courts. 


extrinsic interest. 
carved example, have been found in great numbers in the State of Vera Cruz. 


Woods Bliss Collection, Loan.) (Comtinued opposite 


Washington, D.C. (Robert 
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FINE CENTRAL-AMERICAN SCULPTURE: 
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STONE PORTRAITS, HUMAN AND DIVINE. 
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A DELICATE AND SENSITIVE CARVING IN JADEITE : THIS GNOME-LIKE HUMAN MASK PROBABLY \ 
COMES FROM CENTRAL MEXICO AND MAY BE EITHER AZTEC OR TOLTEC. (2 13/ loth ins. high.) 














“SHE WITH THE JADE SKIRT": CHALCHIUHTLICUE, THE AZTEC GODDESS OF RUNNING 
WATER, AND WIFE OF THE GOD OF RAIN. IN DARK-GREEN DIORITE. (5 ins. high.) 
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Se NRE Le ARATE: 


i A MEXICAN WORK OF GREAT STRENGTH AND CONSIDERABLE BEAUTY, BUT OF UNCERTAIN 
\ | PROVENANCE ; A HUMAN HEAD IN DIORITE, FROM THE BLISS COLLECTION, (5 3/16th ins. high.) 


Continued .| a 
and examples from the Maya ruins give them an approximate date of A.D. 900 
Aztecs, who believed that a rabbit inhabited the moon, also associated the animal 
with drunkenness. Four hundred Octli gods aiso represented as many forms of 
drunkenness. The goddess Tlazolteotl, shown in a magnificent sculpture, was also 
Reproductions by Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, 
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J OLMEC IN STYLE, BUT UNUSUAL ON ACCOUNT OF ITS EMOTIONAL QUALITY AND FINELY DETAILED 


WORKMANSHIP: A SMALL HEAD OF TRANSLUCENT BLUE-GREEN JADEITE, (2 9/16tA ins. Aigh.) 


known as Ixcuina and, besides being goddess of childbirth, was also goddess of 
licentiousness and earth, and mother of the god of maize and the goddess of fertility 
Her rites included human sacrifice The reverse of the haematite mirror portrays 
human faces, one with weeping eyes, the tears being in the form of feline heads. 


Washington, D.C (Robert Woods Bliss Collection, Loan.) 





NOW REARMED AFTER SUFFERING WAR DAMAGE DURING 
THE “‘ BLITZ’’ OF 1940: THE STATUE OF RICHARD I, 
The statue of Richard Caur de Lion, which stands outside the 
Houses of Parliament, suffered damage during the air attacks on 
London in 1940, and its sword was bent. The Lionheart has 
been rearmed, and the statue has just been freed from the tubular 
scaffolding which obscured it during the repairs. 
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MINISTRY OF WORKS AS A GIFT, 
CONCERNED, AS 


SEAT OF 


THE 
COUNCILS 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 


ACCEPTED BY 
ACT, FROM THE 


LONDON, THE 


The dilapidated state of Chiswick House, “ richest and most complete example internally of the Palladian 
It is now announced that the Ministry of 
Works has ansep tes it as a gift from the Middlesex County Council and the Brentford and Chiswick 

The Councils will continue to maintain the grounds. 


revival still existing in England,’’ has caused grave concern. 


Borough Council, owners and lessees respectively. 


DISCOVERED IN 
CRITICS NOTED ITS 


SHAKESPEARE 
BERLIN, WHERE 


A PORTRAIT OF 
EXHIBITION IN 


In 1944 a portrait of Shakespeare was discovered in the basement of a Bloomsbury house and purchased 

The inscription on the back in eighteenth 
century Italian states it to be by Franz Halse (an attribution not generally accepted), and notes it was 
given in 1716 by the Ear! of Nithsdale after his escape from the Tower, to a monastery in Rome. 
The Age of Elizabeth "’ exhibition at the British Information Centre, Berlin. 


by Mr. Clifford Bax from an Italian canon resident in London 


lent by Mr. Clifford Bax to ‘ 


UNDER THE 
OWNERS AND 
DUKES OF 


LONDON IN 1944, 


RESEMBLANCE TO THE 
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MEMORIALS OF BRITAIN: 
ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
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STANDING AMID THE DESOLATION OF ST. CLEMENT 
DANES CHURCHYARD: DR. JOHNSON’ STATUE, A 
MONUMENT IN NEED OF ATTENTION. 

The statue of Dr. Samuel Johnson, gift and handiwork of Percy 
Fitzgerald, F.S.A., was erected in 1910 by the Rev. S. Pennington, 
rector of St. Clement Danes, outside the church where the Doctor 
used to worship. St. Clement Danes was destroyed in the 1940 
air raids, and the statue now stands forlorn amid the desolation. 


PART OF THE BEATTY MEMORIAL IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE: 
ONE OF THE DECORATIVE GROUPS BEING INSTALLED. 
The memoriais in Trafalgar Square to the late Admirals of the Fleet Lord 
Jellicoe and Lord Beatty will be unveiled on Trafalgar Day, October 21, 
by the Duke of Gloucester, and dedicated by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Decorative marine groups are included in the Beatty memorial design, 
by William McMillan, R.A. 
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Mscsssps: 


MONUMENTS 
HOUSE, 


ANCIENT 
CHISWICK 
DEVONSHIRE, 


TAKES ITS NAME: 


UNDER 


LESSEES : AN ANGLO-SAXON RELIC 


FROM WHICH KINGSTON 

WHOSE POSITION HAS BEEN 

The stone on which tradition says that the Anglo-Saxon Kings were crowned is preserved on a plot 

adjoining the twentieth-century Kingston Guildhall. Discussions were recently held on the possibility of 
moving it to a more prominent position, but no alteration is to be made. 


1HE KINGLY STONE 


UNUSUAL 
THE DROESHOUT 


CURVED NOSTRIL AS 
PORTRAIT OF 


THE NEWLY- 
SHAKESPEARE, 


SHOWING 
FOUND 


CLIFFORD BAX FOR THE SAME 
ENGRAVING PAINTING : 
Critics have noted its resemblance to the copper-plate engraved by Martin Droeshout as the frontispiece 
to the First Folio, which is one of the only two portraits of Shakespeare accepted as authentic. The other 
is the bust in the choir of Holy Trinity Church, Stratford-on-Avon. The unusual curve of the nostril is 
seen in the engraving and the newly-found picture, which some authorities ascribe to Cornelius Johnson 
(The Droeshout engraving by Courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery.) 
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It was 
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FLOATING IN DARKNESS ABOVE PRINCES STREET GARDENS: FLOODLIT EDINBURGH CASTLE AS A BACKGROUND FOR DISPLAYS 
OF PIPING, HIGHLAND DANCING, AND MILITARY EXERCISES DURING THE INTERNATIONAL FESTIVAL. 


One of the features of the Edinburgh International Festival of Music and Drama, | a military display by troops of the Scottish Command in progress, with the great 
which closes on September 12, is the historic and romantic background which the | wall of rock in darkness behind and topped by a veritable “castle in the air” 
city itself provides. The arrangements to floodlight the Castle on nine evenings bathed in light. Many thousands have already seen this spectacle, memorable for 
during the Festival have met with general appreciation, and the effect is to give a its beauty. Displays are also being staged on the Castle Esplanade, where pipe bands 
fairy-like setting to the Highland dancing, piping, and military displays at the Ross play ‘Retreat’ on five evenings during the Festival. Impressions of historic 
Bandstand, Princes Street Gardens. Our photograph, taken by The Scotsman, shows Edinburgh by Captain Bryan de Grineau were published in our issue of August 14 
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BRITISH BIRDS: (VI.) BIRDS OF THE HEATHS AND MOORS. 
EATHS and moors are similar habitats. Both comprise extensive areas of land, 
uncultivated and untimbered, with scanty cover and low vegetation. The soil is 
poor and clothed with low herbage and dwarf shrubs, with heath, heather and ling, gorse 
and bracken in varying proportions as the dominant plants. The differences between 
them seem to be that the heath is more or less flat, of low altitude, the moor having a more 
rolling contour. On the whole, too, a moor contains a greater proportion of undrained, 
boggy land. In both cases, the land is inhospitable and unfruitful. It is true that all flesh 
is grass, but herbage is dependent on the soil, and a poor terrain means scanty vegetation 
and an impoverished fauna. 

The birds of the moorlands include a comparatively few species, and only one of these is 
typically resident, namely, the grouse, which feeds on the young shoots of the heather, so 
that the question of a food supply does not arise in so acute a form as with the remaining 
insectivorous or raptorial forms. These, which include typically the merlin, curlew, stone- 
chat, whinchat and.linnet, must migrate to other feeding-grounds in the winter or take the 
risk of a hard winter. The merlin moves to the seashores and estuaries for the winter, 
where so many small birds congregate; the curlew 
uses similar areas, the whinchat and nightjar go 
abroad, even the stonechat and linnet largely 
abandon their breeding haunts to find better feeding- 
grounds, 

No mention has been made of the meadow pipit, 
one of the most typical birds of the moors and heaths, 
and one of the most abundant of upland birds, but 
here again those which are resident with us move to 
more congenial quarters with the coming of winter. 
Nor has anything been said of the cuckoo, of which the 
meadow pipit is the greatest host, commonly found in 
summer on the moors and heaths. The skylark, too, 
should be listed ; but its taste is varied. It is equally 
at home in the open country, whether cultivated or 
uncultivated, high or low. It, also, leaves the moors in 
severe weather. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the picture of the 
avifauna of the moors is of a small group of species, 
gaining a bare subsistence on unfavourable ground 
and, for the most part, quitting it with the onset of 
winter. 

The heath is characteristic of south-east England, 
while the moor is found in the higher ground of the 
north and west. Otherwise, the story is similar, though 
the grouse and merlin are missing. Instead we have the 
nightjar, a summer visitor, and very much a bird of 
southern England, although it may be found elsewhere, 
and the Dartford warbler, a resident, very local, in a 
few of the southern counties, 

The Dartford warbler gives a reliable index of the 
precarious living afforded by heaths and moors. The 
winter of 1939-40 and that of 1946-47 dealt severely 
with this species, for whereas in the New Forest, for 
example, there were known to be a considerable number 
of pairs formerly, they are now greatly reduced in that 
district, if not absent altogether. We may assume that 
the position of other insectivorous residents, such as 
the stonechat, is similar. 

Under rigorous environmental conditions an animal's 
struggle to live is accentuated, and it is then that the 
adaptations directed towards the three primary require- 
ments, the search for food, the urge to reproduce and 
the instinct for self-preservation, become emphasized. 
On the heaths and moors, the food problem is largely 
solved by the population density of any given species 
being kept at a comparatively low level, except where, 
as, for example, the curlew, auxiliary feeding-grounds 
further afield are made use of. This point is, however, 
brought out in the case of the grouse by the need for 
burning the heather periodically to stimulate the growth 
of young shoots. Without this artificial aid the grouse 
population would be maintained only at a low level—to 
the detriment of the shooting. 

The third principle, the instinct for self-preservation, 
closely linked, in any case, with the first two, finds its 
most obvious expression in the non-raptorial birds, in the 
concealment of the nest and young, and the camouflage 
effect of the plumage, combined as often as not with 
some trick of behaviour. It is in this last that one of 
the most characteristic features of the birds of the 
heaths and moors is found, 

We may ignore for this purpose the raptorial 
merlin—capable of looking after itself—and the stone- 
and whinchats, which typically haunt the gorse bushes 
and depend on rapid movement and the shelter of the 
bushes for both themselves and their nests and young. 
It is, however, in the nightjar and curlew that the tricks 
of concealment are brought near to perfection. 

The nightjar is a summer visitor which does its 
hunting by dusk. Of its many local names, “ night- 
hawk,” “ moth-owl " and “ fern-owl"” are reminiscent of 
this habit. During the day it lies silent on the ground, 
harmonising so closely with the dead branches and 
leaves lying on the bare soil, on which the bird 
frequently rests, as to be virtually invisible. The bird 
makes no nest; the two eggs, mottled with brown, 
purple and red, and the young, marked with grey and 











the nesting-site be disturbed, however, the parents 
remove the young birds to another place—an easy 
matter for a bird that builds no nest. As might be expected, the young develop quickly 
and become active soon after hatching. 

The nightjar’s habit of sitting tight, without movement, at the approach of an intruder 
is taken a step further in the curlew. Here, again, although there is a nest of sorts, placed 
among the tussocks, protection for the young is obtained by the nestling “ freezing” at 
the cry of alarm from the parent, who endeavours to attract attention to itself and away 
from its nest, by running towards or even attacking the intruder. The crouching youngster, 
with its pale-brown down mottled with chestnut, is very difficult to see as long as it remains 
still. It is, however, in the stone curlew, the Norfolk plover, that this behaviour is seen at 
its best. The nest is no more than a depression scratched in the ground, lined with rabbits’ 
droppings. The newly-hatched young are sandy and black, and quickly learn to crouch 
with the head and beak stretched forward over the ground. At the call pf alarm from 
the parents they will “ freeze," remaining completely immobile @ntil the all-clear is 
given by one or other of the parent birds. So strong is the impulse to remain immobile 
that a young bird having “ frozen’ will allow itself even to be picked up in the hand 
without moving. Maurice Burton, D.Sc. 











THE WHINCHAT—A SUMMER VYISITOR TO OUR MOORS: A PHOTOGRAPH SHOWING 
A HEN BIRD BRINGING FOOD TO HER YOUNG IN THE NEST BELOW A GORSE BUSH. 





A SUMMER VISITOR WHICH VORS ITS HUNTING AT DUSK AND DURING THE DAY LIES 
SILENT ON THE GROUND, HARMONISING CLOSELY WITH THE DEAD BRANCHES AND 
LEAVES ON THE BARE SOIL: THE NIGHTJAR—-A HEN BIRD ABOUT TO COVER THE EGG. 





A BIRD WHICH BUILDS ITS NEST IN GORSE OR OTHER BUSHES AND SOMETIMES IN LOW 
brown, are no more easy to see than the adult. Should TREES; THE LINNET—A FEMALE AFTER FEEDING HER YOUNG. 


Photographs by F. Vear. 
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FICTION OF THE WEER. 
JS agp of Somerset Maugham will find “‘ Catalina ’’ (Heinemann ; 10s. 6d.) a whole 
surprise packet. First, we are in the Spain of Cervantes, or of Philip III. The 
people of Castel Rodriguez have turned out in pomp and force to welcome two illustrious 
-natives—Friar Blasco de Valero, Bishop of Segovia, and his brother Manuel, a captain 
in the King’s army. These great men, absent for many years, are now returning home 
on a visit to their old parents, not to mention (for the less said of him the better) their 
youngest brother, the black sheep of the family. The old Valeros are “ gutter gentry,” 
almost without bread to eat—but gentry they are; in spite of which their youngest son 
has married a baker’s daughter, and, what is even worse, turned baker himself. So now 
the old folks have the best bread in town, but they are much ashamed of Martin, 
el panadero, who, indeed, is a common laughing-stock. 

While the triumphal entry is in progress, a poor girl named Catalina has been weeping 
in an empty church, and praying to the Virgin. A lady in a blue cloak follows her out 
and asks what is wrong. And Catalina explains. She is a cripple ; she was thrown down 
by a bull and her leg is paralysed, so she has lost her lover, who can’t afford a lame wife. 
To this the lady replies that all may yet be well; “ the 
son of Don Juan de Valero who has best served God ” 
has only to lay his hands on her. Then she vanishes, 
and not till then is Catalina aware that it must have 
been the Blessed Virgin herself. 

Of course, the reader knows at once who must work 
the miracle. But in Catalina’s view, the Bishop was as 
good as named : austere, self-torturing, a noted burner of 
heretics—who else could it be? She actually tells her 
mother that the Bishop has power to heal her—sinking 
the original phrase unconsciously. 

Thus far we seem to have embarked on a tight and 
promising, if not profound satire, with a really admirable 
plot. But very soon the frame collapses. There is no 
unity, no genuine point of view. The emotional content 
is now “ realistic,” heavily serious, now deluged with 
Gallic salt, while ironical biography and patches of 
sheer research are used to fill out the narrative. Miracles 
elbow one another ; the Bishop levitates, and Catalina’s 
virginity (when she has run. away with her lover) is 
preserved by supernatural showers of rain. When, on 
top of everything, Don Quixote makes an appearance, 
one is more than disconcerted—one almost blushes. 

Well : the author warned us to expect a “ romance,” 
and even a romantic hotch-potch might have come off. It 
doesn’t, because we feel that he had really nothing to say. 
But he says it with great dexterity, and an ingenious 
flow of incident ; he is, of course, more than readable. 

No imagined space is wide enough to part this con- 
fection from the dark profundities of “ Joy,’’ by Georges 
Bernanos (Bodley Head; 9s. 6d.), all they have in 
common being a degree of failure. ‘‘ Joy,’’ it seems, is 
an early work; we are also told it has a “ singular 
directness '"—for which, however, I looked in vain. It 
is another fragment of nightmare, another scene in the 
epic struggle between Light and Dark ; and though light 
prevails, the darkness tends to be all-enveloping. 

Its background is the country home of a little, 
worried, would-be Academician, whose young daughter 
is a saint. Her childlike joy and simplicity have a 
fearful power, and through oppressive summer days 
she is besieged by the lost—the sad, corrupt souls whom 
her very joy is goading to madness. The one who 
understands her best is the most depraved of all—the 
Russian chauffeur, who has surprised her in ecstasy, 
and follows her about awaiting a miracle. For he has 
a keen sense of holiness, and an instinctive craving to 
poison it. Chantal, since the death of her director, is 
all alone; she is ashamed and frightened—for she 
thinks her trances are a nervous disease ; she is almost 
stifled by these batlike creatures, the crazed old grand- 
mother, the father, with his shrill, plaintive egoism, the 
psycho-analyst on the verge of a breakdown, the priest 
who has lost his God. But in humility and abnegation, 
she keeps straight on. 

The atmosphere is intensely realised, the feeling 
unmistakably deep and true; and certain scenes, like 
those with the crazed old woman, have the whole stamp 
of life. But more often one is groping. The characters 
are not flesh and blood, they are obscure phantasms— 
black shadows on a wall. It is difficult—at least, I 
found it difficult—to know what they are talking about. 
And Chantal, for a “simple little girl,” seems to talk 
too much, or in the wrong way. 

** Death's Bright Shadow,’’ by George Scott-Moncreiff 
(Wingate ; 9s. 6d.), is a story of conversion, neither 
opaque nor difficult, but not very deep. Again a saint, 
or near-saint, is at the heart of it. But she is dead—es 
Robert Nisbet learns on his return home to Edinburgh, 
after an absence during which he has been falling in 
love with her. They were almost strangers, yet he 
somehow felt that Mairi had a rare quality; and now, 
to his distress, he will never know. Unless through 
Ewen MacNish, with whom he finds she was living. 

And Ewen tells him. She was a devout Catholic, a 
child of grace; she has converted her brilliant lover— 
and quite soon Robert is converted, at second-hand. 

The theme is eked out by his stepmother’s marriage 
projects, by Edinburgh students and Scottish nationalism, 
a lot of argument, a dash of melodrama—tinctured 
with special pleading, for the anti-Catholic intellectual 
goes mad. Unfortunately, Mairi has to be taken on trust, and what we hear of her is 
somewhat incongruous. The lighter moments and “eccentric” figures could well be 
spared, but there is a really personal note, and plenty of intelligence if not so much judgment. 

“ The Woman in the Sea,’’ by Shelley Smith (Gollancz ; 8s. 6d.), has no mystery except 
in the prologue, with its nameless disfigured corpse. After that we start at the beginning : 
Zoé and her elderly husband, and the fat, obsequious cousin-housekeeper, and the young 
lad who does odd jobs. Zoé is a good sort—irresponsible and self-indulgent, and rather 
proud of it, but she likes to make people happy. Also she is bored—and Arthur, so young 
and green, is easy to thrill. One step leads to another, but why not ? 

And then comes the “ accident.’’ For to her it is an accident—sheer bad luck ; even 
now, though half-distraught, she feels no responsibility. That is to come later, in the 
agony of her public ordeal, in the terrible reflection from other eyes. But then, indeed, she 
sees the whole thing transformed ; she suffers a conversion without theology, a change of 
heart—too late for this life. A thriller of the first rank, and something more; few 
thrillers are so t t, or so firmly based on reality. I have not space to do it 
justice, but it deserves three stars. K. Jonn. 
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BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC NEEDLEWORK: 
EXHIBITS AT THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL. 

















KING CHARLES I.’S BIBLE, NOW ON EXHIBITION IN THE EDINBURGH FESTIVAL : 
WITH A COVER MADE OF RAISED EMBROIDERY OF SILVER THREAD ON RED VELVET. 
‘ Lent by the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry. 
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THE EMBROIDERED RED VELVET THRONE USED BY QUEEN ELIZABETH AT KIMBERLEY, 
NORFOLK, DURING HER EASTERN COUNTIES TOUR IN 1578. 
Lent by the Glasgow Corporation. 


One of the most interesting exhibitions in connection with the Edinburgh Festival is 
that of Rare Embroidery and Old Lace held in the Signet Library and arranged 
by the Lady Elphinstone in aid of the Scottish Association of Girls’ Clubs. Among 
the things to be seen are many from private collections, now shown to the public 
for the first time. The Royal family have lent a number of interesting things: the 
King, furniture from the Palace of Holyroodhouse; her Majesty, several pieces of 
lace and the infant's clothing once worn by Charles II.; and the Princess Royal, 
two examples of lace. An extremely interesting item is one lent by the Duke of 
Norfolk, the leading-reins worked by Mary, Queen of Scots for her son, James VI 
of Scotland and I. of England. There are also two. table napkins of linen damask. 
These were taken from Prince Charles Edward's coach at Culloden Field by Colonel 


Ct 


IN TENT STITCH, 


SATIN, WORKED WITH GOLD AND COLOURED SILKS, AND TRIMMED WITH GOLD LACE. 
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JRE USED BY THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH WHEN MASTER OF THE HORSE TO 
THE METAL 18 GILT AND JEWELLED, THE BLUE VELVET EMBROIDERED. 
Lent by the Duke of Buccleuch and Queensberry 


Bedford, one of the Duke of Cumberland's officers and an ancestor of the present 
owner, Major S. D. M. Wilson. There are also the Shrewsbury, Cavendish and Marian 
Hangings (lent by Sir E. Paston-Bedingfield), all worked by Mary, Queens of Scots, 
and her ladies when in custody at Hardwick Hall. 


CHARLES 
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F “’ LEAVING NO. 10 DOWNING STREET AFTER 
THE CABINET MEETING ON AUGUST 26: AIR LEAVING NO. I0: MR. SHINWELL 
FIELD MARSHAL LORD MONTGOMERY, C.I1.G.S. (LEFT) WITH MR. HENDERSON. 
Following a visit by Mr. Bevin, the Foreign Secretary, to the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee, in St. Mary’s Hospital, 
where he has been receiving treatment for eczema of the feet, a meeting of the Cabinet took place at No. 10, 
Downing Street on August 26. The Ministers present were Mr. Ernest Bevin. Foreign Secretary, who presided, 
Lord Addison, Lord Privy Seal, Mr. Alexander, Minister of Defence, Mr. Isaacs, Minister of Labour, Mr. 
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THE FOREIGN SECRETARY, MR. ERNEST 
BEVIN (LEFT), WITH MR. ALEXANDER, ADMIRAL OF THE FLEET SIR JOHN \ 
MINISTER OF DEFENCE. CUNNINGHAM AS FIRST SEA LORD. \ 
of State for Air, Mr. Strachey, Minister of Food, and Mr. A. G. Bottomley, Secretary for Overseas Trade. \ 
The Chiefs of Staff—Field Marshal Lord Montgomery, C.I.G.S., Admiral of the Fleet Sir John Cunningham, \ 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff, and Marshal of the R.A.F. Lord Tedder, Chief of the Air Staff—also \ 
\ 
‘\ 


ADMIRAL LORD FRASER, WHO SUCCEEDS 


attended. It was reported that the Moscow negotiations on the Berlin blockade were under discussion. This 
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was the first Cabinet Meeting since Parliament adjourned for the summer recess. ys 
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\ SUFFICIENTLY RECOVERED TO BE 
\ MME. KASENKINA, THE RUSSIAN 

\ FROM A WINDOW AT THE SOVI 


THE BARODA DISPUTE SETTLED: THE MAHARAJA “ 
OF BARODA WITH THE MAHARANI AND THEIR SON. 
The Maharaja of Baroda, whose abdication was demanded by 
the State Council, on the alleged grounds that he misused State } 
funds, has promised to grant complete responsible Government }\ 
to the people of the State. He has also agree to repay a loan \ 
from the State Treasury. The Maharaja has a house, Headley {| 
N 


Grove, near Leatherhead, where he lives with his second wife. jusspen from the wtater tp, easage ane 


and my country,” she said, “‘ but I canno 











THE COUNTY CRICKET CHAMPIONS FOR 1948; WILFRED WOOLLER (CENTRE, FRONT) WITH 
THE GLAMORGAN SIDE FOR THE FIRST GAME WHICH THEY PLAYED AS CHAMPIONS, 
PHOTOGRAPHED AT LEICESTER, 

On the afternoon of August 24, clmenee defeated Hampshire by an fpnings ang 11S runs, and so made 


their position at the head of the County Cricket Championship unassailable us for the first time since its 
\. inception seventy-three years ago the Championship has left England, and Wales has scored a well-deserved 





Mme. Kasenkina, who has been in the Rooseveit Hospital in New York since she 
jumped from a window at the Soviet Consulate on August 12, was well oom 
to receive three newspaper correspondents on August 25 














"INVENTOR OF THE PROTOTYPE “ SNORT,” A Device © 
FOR ‘SUBMERGED DIESELING’’: LT.-CDR. J. J. 
WICHERS, ROYAL NETHERLANDS NAVY (RTD.). 

\ It has been claimed that the inventor of the “Schnorkel,” or {| 
\ “Snort” device, is Lieut..Commander J. J. Wichers, Royal \ 
\ Netherlands Navy (Rtd.). It is a fact that Dutch sub- { 
\ marines which reached this country in 1940, after the | 
occupation of Holland, were fitted with such a device. ra 


\ 
INTERVIEWED BY THE PRESS: ‘”y 
SCHOOLTEACHER, WHO JUMPED \ 
ET CONSULATE IN NEW YORK. } 





She said that 
not to kill herself. ‘‘ 1 love my people 
t agree with the régime of the Soviets.” 























LEADING OUT HIS TEAM TO THE VICTORY WHICH CLINCHED THE CHAMPIONSHIP : WILFREL 
WOOLLER, THE GLAMORGAN CAPTAIN (RIGHT), FOLLOWED BY J. Cc, CLAY, WHO Has }{ 
PLAYED FOR THE COUNTY SINCE ITS ENTRY INTO THE CHAMPIONSHIP. 
triumph. Glamorgan first entered the Championship in 1921 and for some years had to orem for their 
fielc 


existence. Their success, which has delighted all cricket lovers, owes much to their brilliant ding and to } 
the bowling of J. C. Clay, who has played for the county ever since it entered the competition. 4 
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CURRENT EVENTS IN FRANCE AND ENGLAND: 
A CAMERA SURVEY OF RECENT HAPPENINGS. 
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READY FOR THE FORTHCOMING SESSION OF THE UNITED NATIONS GENERAL ASSEMBLY : 
THE PALAIS DE CHAILLOT, PARIS, AS SEEN FROM THE EIFFEL TOWER. 


The Palais de Chaillot in Paris, a huge crescent-shaped group of buildings facing the River Seine and the 
Eiffel Tower, has been completely converted in preparation for the forthcoming session of the United 
Nations General Assembly, which will open there on September 21. It used to house several museums 


SHOWING THE GRID SYSTEM OF EXCAVATION: A ROMAN VILLA RECENTLY DISCOVERED 
AT FARNINGHAM, KENT, AND BELIEVED TO BE OF THE FIRST CENTURY. 


A large Roman villa, recently discovered at Farningham, is now being excavated. It is 
160 ft. long and 45 ft. wide, with two projecting wings and hasa long corridor along the 
front, behind which lies a series of rooms backed by a probable corridor of lesser length. 





A REFUGEE FROM CZECHOSLOVAKIA: DR. PETER ZENKL, 
DEPUTY PRIME MINISTER AND CHAIRMAN OF THE 


BENES PARTY. 
been 


Dr. Peter ym eee ae in Landen by air on August a, best eee 
TRYING TO FORM A NEW FRE GOVERNMEN smuggied out of ovakia in 2 lorry by “ partisans” w indfo! 
MISS LETTICE CURTIS, WHO HAS SET UP NEW WOMEN’S 2 ames : — weds ft him and his wife so that their rescuers should not be recognised. Dr. Zenk! 
: : a A SERIOUS PROBLEM FOR M. ROBERT SCHUMAN. expects to stay in England for a fortnight before going to the United States. 
RECORDS FOR SPEED OVER A I00-KILOMETRE CLOSED CIRCUIT. M. Marie’s Government resigned on August 28, a month So far fifty-two M.P.s, seven Ministers and thirteen generals have escaped. 
On August 28 Miss Lettice Curtis, who was the first and only woman com- after it was formed. The President of the Republic, 
petitor in the Lympne high-speed handicap race at the meeting organised by M. Vincent Auriol, invited M. Ramadier, the Socialist 
the Cinque Ports Flying Club, finished fifth but set up new international and leader, to form a Government, but after consulting with 
British women’s records for speed over a 100-kilometre closed circuit. the party leaders he had to abandon the task. M. Robert 
Miss Curtis, who was a wartime Air Transport Auxiliary ferry pilot, was | Schuman (M.R.P.) was then approached by the President 
flying a Spitfire XI fighter, and averaged 313°07 m.p.h. over the course. and agreed to try his hand 


FORMERLY 


BEING PREPARED FOR A 500-HOUR ENDURANCE TEST: THE 
ARMSTRONG-SIDDELEY MAMSA FROPELLER TURBINE ENGINE AT 
APTER COMPLETING A SEVERE THE DE WAVILLAND GOBLIN JET ENGINE APTER THE OPENING OF ITS SUCCESSFUL PERFORMANCE. 
THE EQUIVALENT OF EIGHT FLIGHTS ROUND THE WORLD, BEING INSPECTED BY AIR VICE-MARSHAL CUCKNEY The Ministry of Supply test of the Mamba “ turbo-prop ” opened on July 19 
A standard de Havilland jet engine, as used in the Vampire fighter, recently concluded with flying colours a 500-hour test, —— pt. te hed t RA es eee See oe 
one of a series called for by Air Marshal Sir Alec Coryton, the Controller of Supplies (Air) at the Ministry of Supply. The flown would he been 150,000 The 4 b did 
only 132 hours of maintenance in what was the bind a y — compressor and turbine 
370,000,000 revolutions and over 70,000 instrument readings were made. 


engine came through this extremely severe test with flying colours, requiring 
equivalent of 462 gruelling “ dog-fight " operations 


500-HOUR TEST RUN: 
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AN ARCHITECTURAL GEM SAVED FOR PUBLIC USE: 
CHISWICK HOUSE, BUILT AS A “COSTLY PLAYTHING.” 


BUILT AS A “ COSTLY PLAYTHING’ FOR AN 
EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY ARISTOCRAT : CHISWICK 
HOGSE, ITS GARDENS NOW A CHILDREN’S A VISTA OF BEAUTY WHICH THE PUBLIC MAY NOW ENJOY: THE GRASS 


PARADISE. WALK LOOKING TOWARDS THE VEGETABLE GARDEN, 


BUILT BY WYATT IN 1788 FOR THE BEAUTIFUL GEORGIANA, THE SUN TEMPLE OF CHISWICK HOUSE AS THE INIGO JONES GATEWAY (BUILT 1621), GIVEN IN 1737 
DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE : THE STONE BRIDGE. BACKGROUND TO A MODERN DOMESTIC GROUP. TO LORD BURLINGTON BY SIR HANS SLOANE. 





DESIGNED ON THE LINES OF PALLADIO’S VILLA CAPRA AT VICENZA: THE FACADE A CORNER OF THE GROUNDS OF CHISWICK HOUSE, CHISWICK: SHOWING SOME OF THE 
OF CHISWICK HOUSE, A BUILDING WHICH IS TO BE PRESERVED FOR THE NATION, CLASSIC STATUARY WITH WHICH THE THIRD EARL OF BURLINGTON HAD THEM ADORNED. 


General satisfaction will greet the news that the future of Chiswick House is assured spacious days was rudely jeered at by Lord Hervey as too small to live in, too 
and that the slow process of decay which has roused so many protests is to be large to hang on a watchchain. It followed the lines of Palladio’s Villa Capra, near 
arrested. The Ministry of Works has accepted it as a gift under the Ancient Monu- Vicenza, and the grounds were beautified with classic statuary. Gay, Pope and 
ments Act, from the Middlesex County Council and the Brentwood and Chiswick | Handel were entertained at Chiswick House; Fox and Canning died there and the 
Borough Council, owners and lessees respectively, who will continue to maintain the | late King George V. played there as a child, for the Prince of Wales rented it from 
66 acres of gardens. The present house was built tn 1727 by the third Earl of Bur- 1866 to 1879. Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, in 1788 employed Wyatt to 
lington, with the aid of William Kent, to houag his art treasures, and in those enlarge it and he was responsible for the bridge in the grounds. 
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MARITIME, MILITARY AND INDUSTRIAL: 


HOME NEWS OF THE WEEK IN PICTURES. 
chee: | oF 5 eel 


A SOMEWHAT UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPH WHICH MIGHT ‘GIVE A FALSE IMPRESSION 
TO A LAND-LUBBER: DRYING THE LIFEBOATS’ SAILS ON A SHIP IN HARBOUR. 
This interesting study from the sunlit Grand Harbour at Malta shows the lifeboats of the British ship 


Empire Lifeguard with their sails spread for drying. Besides actual drying of the canvas, this is part of 
the routine testing of the ship’s life-saving equipment, a routine conveniently performed in port. 


(ABOVE.) THE END OF A 
PIONEERING VOYAGE: 
THE INDIAN LINER 
JAL-AZAD BEING TOWED 
INTO TILBURY DOCKS 
AFTER OPENING A NEW 
BOMBAY-LONDON RUN, 
The /Jal-Azad, a _ twin- 
screw 8425-ton liner, which 
docked at Tilbury on 
August 27 with a full 
complement, is the first 
Indian liner to inaugurate 
a Bombay-London run. 
She belongs to the Scindia 
Steam Navigation Co. and 
was built at Glasgow by 
Wm. Hamilton and Co., 
being completed in 1948, 


(Right.) 

On August 28 the last of 
the four capital ships 
scheduled for scrapping— 
the other three are Resolu- 
tion, Valiant and the battle- 
cruiser Renown—the 
29,150-ton battleship FRe- 
venge left Devonport on 
her way to the North of 
England for scrapping. 
Until fairly recently this 
battleship, together with 
her sister Resolution, con- 
stituted the stokers’ train- 
ing establishment /m- 
perieuse at Devonport. 
Revenge, which with Reso- — 
lution and Ramillies formed 
the Revenge class, was 
completed by Vickers in 
1916, having been laid 
down three years pre- 
viously. All of the class 
were entirely or partially 
disarmed in 1946, but when 
in operation carried eight 
15-in. guns and twelve 

6 in. guns. 





THE LAST VOYAGE OF REVENGE: THE 29,150-TON BATTLESHIP LEAVING DEVONPORT 
ON HER WAY TO THE BREAKER’S YARD FOR SCRAPPING, ON AUGUST 28. 











WAITING OUTSIDE THE MEN OF THE 16TH INDEPENDENT PARACHUTE COMPANY (GUARDS), 


NEW CARS FOR THE SRITISH HOME MARKET A LONG LINE OF NEW VAUXHALLS 
R THE Finest Tims 


LUTON FACTORY BEFORE BEING DRIVEN TO SBRITISH DEALERS THE VAUXHALL COMPANY HAVE just PARACHUTE REGIMENT, MOUNTING GUARD 
INTRODUCED THEIR NEW MODELS—-THE 4-CYLINDER WIVERY AND THE 6-CYLINDER VRLOX AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON AUGUST 24 
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KENNINGTON AND KENSINGTON. 


NEVITABLY, whenever a novelist chooses to write a novel about life as it is lived in 
London—in any district whatsoever that has not West or W. in its postal address— 
he is rudely dismissed by his reviewers as ‘“‘ Dickens and water.”’ I clearly remember 
at least one reviewer saying the same thing about Norman Collins’s novel ‘‘ London 
Belongs to Me,” when it was first published in 1945. Clearly do I remember this, because 
I was put off reading the book at the time of its publication by some trusted reviewer’s 
open use of that same phrase. The reader will understand my reason : I like my Dickens neat. 
But Time canters on. And in due course Time has brought a film made out of Mr. 
Collins’s novel, and a film made under impressively good auspices, those of Sidney 
Gilliat, who, in association with Frank Launder, has been responsible in his time for 
some rattling good films. Now ‘“* London Belongs to Me ” is not a rattling good film. But 
it is respect-worthy. And it is interesting enough to suggest that it has been made out 
of a big novel with some merit in it. It sent me, in short, straight to the book. And I am 
pleased to say—all the more pleased because Mr. Collins is a kind and valued friend of mine 
—that I found (or rather “ find,” because I am still in the thick of it) that the novel is 
enthralling, true to life, not easily put down, and much better than the film. It has, in 
short, been maligned by some of its critics. It is not Dickens and water ; it is Dickens and 
ginger-ale. It is a ‘‘ high-ball” of a novel. And it is, I compute, 300,000 words long 
which is about three-quarters of the length of ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby.” 

I find myself, for once in a way, “ stumped ” 
in the matter of supplying the true critical reason 
why the film proves unsatisfying where the novel 
proves satisfying. I suspect that it is largely a 
matter of dialogue. Where Mr. Gilliat, in his script, 
deviates from Mr. Collins, he deviates at his peril. 
Where, on the other hand, he wholly respects 
Mr. Collins—just as David Lean wholly and whole- 
heartedly respects Charles Dickens—and quite simply 
reproduces the dialogue of the novel without a 
syllable of alteration, he gives us the illusion 
of reality and of London Town, which is, all the 
time, Mr. Collins’s Dickensian aim. (The only 
difference—and it is an untrifling difference—is that 
whereas Dickens is almost always assured and 
masterly, Mr. Collins is here and there unassured 
and—if I may be permitted to harp on the metaphor 
perpetrated above—gingerly !) 

The novel’s legion of readers do not have to be 
told that it is a voluminous account of what 
happened to the inhabitants of a South-East London 
boarding-house in the winter of the year 1938. 
Among much else, the landlady, who is a severe and 
scraping widow called Mrs. Vizzard, takes in a new 
boarder called Mr. Squales to occupy her dank and 
hideous bamboo- furnished back - basement—a 
boarder who turns out to be a bogus spiritwalist- 
medium, and who is, in the end, exposed and expelled 
by Mrs. Vizzard just when she was about to consent 
to turn herself into Mrs. Squales. The dialogue 
between this singular but perfectly probable pair 
at their first meeting is exactly transcribed from 
novel to film, and it makes one of the film’s best 
sequences. Let me, in turn, transcribe the scene in 
a somewhat abridged form : 











She turned the handle. Standing there in the cold was 
aman. And rather an unusual-looking man. He worea 
broad black hat like a priest's or an actor’s, and a heavy 
overcoat that was too large for him. 

** You have a room to let?" he asked vaguely, in a faint, 
hollow-sounding kind of voice. 

She had half-hoped that he might be disinterested when 
he found that the room was downstairs. But the man gave 
no hint of minding. The stranger scarcely seemed to notice 
the furnishings. 

‘Thank you,” he said, in the same hollow voice that 
she had noticed on the doorstep, ‘‘ Thank you very much.” 
It was like reverberation in a vault. 

** You mean you like the room ? " Mrs, Vizzard asked, 

“ Thank you,” the stranger said again. 

But this was too easy. It revived all her suspicions, 

* You know the rent?" she asked, 

“The rent, Ah, yes, the rent,” 

Again it was as though the man was mysteriously 
thinking of something else. “ Ten shillings a week, I 
think the advertisement said,” he added. 

“ And in advance,” Mrs, Vizzard reminded him, 

“In advance,” he replied. “ Yes, yes, of course. In 


advance. 


Now I have a theory that when Mr. Collins 
wrote this novel he was already envisaging the 
possibility of no other actor than Alastair Sim 
playing the part of Mr. Squales when his book 
came to be filmed, The hollow voice is that of 
Mr. Sim, and the repetitions are precisely those of 
Mr. Sim in any James Bridie play. (Mr. Bridie 
openly and avowedly wrote “ Dr. Angelus" for 
Mr. Sim). Similarly I should not be at all 
surprised to be told that young Mr. Richard Attenborough had all along been borne 
in mind for the part of the young garage-hand who is involved in a murder- 
charge. It is a character very similar to that of Pinkie in Mr. Graham Greene's 
* Brighton Rock,” which, as we all remember, Mr. Attenborough played to perfection. 
Other felicities of casting include Fay Compton and Wylie Watson for the comic- 
pathetic Mrs, and Mr. Josser, Ivy St. Helier for the touching-deplorable Connie Coke, 
and Joyce Carey for Mrs. Vizzard. 

In spite of this choice of Alastair Sim and those other skilful ones, the film tends to 
remain stubbornly superficial, though it is hardly ever merely a bore. The trial of the boy- 
murderer is arrestingly done, but the procession to secure his reprieve is curiously ineffective 
and curt. On the whole it must be allowed that, cinematically at least, London does not 
belong to Mr. Gilliat. 

Film-directors are almost invariably more at home and more at ease in the Kensington 
rather than the Kennington aspects of our capital. In the latest Wilcox-Neagle venture 
just released, “ Spring in Park Lane,” there is a crispness and assurance that are lacking 
in Mr. Gilliat’s film, in spite of its far firmer foundation. It is a frivolous little tale of a 
young nobleman who masquerades as a footman in order to win his employer's secretary 
(who is Miss Neagle and as cool and imperturbable as a round box of Turkish delight). 
The masquerader is engagingly played by Michael Wilding. His elder brother, a sprig 
addicted to lettuce-culture and first cousin to Dickens's Cousin Pheenix, is delightfully done 
by Nicholas Phipps. And there is a little treasure of a performance of a housemaid, a 
devastatingly frank and single-minded housemaid, by a newcomer called Lana Morris, for 


whom I suggest that Mr, Collins should at once write a new novel with a far-away eye 
Atan Dent, 


best-selling novel, “ London Bel 


to an eventual film. 


ROOM IN THE KENNINGTON BOARDING HOUSE 


to Me.” 
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A “ SINGULAR BUT PERFECTLY PROBABLE PAIR” : 

SPIRITUALIST-MEDIUM, AND JOYCE CAREY AS MRS. VIZZARD, ‘‘ A SEVERE AND SCRAPING WIDOW,” 

IN A SCENE FROM “‘ LONDON BELONGS TO ME,” IN WHICH MR. SQUALES TELLS THE DETECTIVE 
(ANDREW CORNFORD) THAT HE DOESN'T SEE HOW HE CAN HELP HIM, 








ALASTAIR SIM (LEFT) AS MR, SQUALES, A BOGUS 


Sept. 4, 1948 


DAY. 








TWO FAMOUS LONDON THEATRES. 

] Baten the eighteenth century and the first half of the nineteenth, the principal 

London home of opera and ballet was not Covent Garden but the King’s Theatre 
in the Haymarket. Covent Garden, in fact, first opened its doors, in December, 1732, to 
Congreve’s ‘‘ Way of the World.’’ Admission to a box cost five shillings, while other 
charges were 2s. 6d. to the pit and 1s. to the gallery. A seat on the stage, however, cost 
ten shillings, and the theatre soon became popular in Court circles because there was direct 
access from the Royal Box to the Green Room, so that notable patrons were not obliged 
to cross ‘he stage, as at the nearby rival, Drury Lane, under the inquisitive eyes of the 
audience. It was none other than Handel who first made Covent Garden of musical 
importance, though his operas there were far from successful—a fact which turned his 
attention to oratorio. These proved so popular that it became the custom to give a dozen 
or more performances every Lent. Yet it was still straight plays which the public sought 
at Covent Garden: plays in which Garrick, Kemble and Mrs. Siddons appeared. The 
theatre was burned down in 1808 and it was not until 1847 that the second Covent Garden 
Theatre—which hitherto had had a somewhat chequered career with drama, pantomime, 
opera, and what-not—became a “theatre for foreign musical programmes” under the 
directorship of Michael Costa. Again fire destroyed the building, on the morning of 
March 5, 1856, following a bal masqué. An engraving from The Illustrated London News 
of the period shows the revellers hurrying off the burning stage. The theatre we know 
to-day followed, and Desmond Shawe-Taylor tells 
the full story in “Covent Garden’’ (Max 
Parrish ; 6s.)—-a story that numbers among its 
characters all the great names in the world of 
opera, from Adelina Patti to Kirsten Flagstad, and 
the great ballet dancers, from Nijinsky to 
Margot Fonteyn. 

The history of Covent Garden is closely linked 
with the theatres in the Haymarket—a fact which 
lends additional interest to W. Macqueen-Pope’s 
interesting book, ‘‘ Haymarket: Theatre of Per- 
fection ’’ (W. H. Allen; 17s. 6d.). ‘The Little 
Theatre in the Hay” was built by a working 
carpenter, John Potter, in 1720, and its story from 
that moment is one that every lover of the drama 
will read with avidity. Says the author: “ If 
Drury Lane is the king of theatres, then the 
Haymarket is the queen . . . a place of fragrance, 
of silks and satins, of lavender and old lace, which 
has emerged from a stormy youth, as riotous and 
rakish as the times into which it was born, into a 
delightful, restful palace of the drama, with an 
atmosphere unique in these days...” For 228 
years it has stood in the one-time country lane, 
moving only once, from its original small foundation 
to the site next door. Throughout those many years 
a host of celebrities have linked their names with 
it: Fielding, who later achieved fame as the 
“father” of the English novel; Samuel Foote 
(“surely a more colourful man never lived ’’), 
Macready, Edmund Kean, Phelps in the distant 
past; the Bancrofts, Tree, Cyril Maude, Henry 
Ainley among the remembered generation. To 
mention the ladies is to name almost every actress 
of note for two centuries: from Mme. Vestris to 
Marie Tempest, from Miss de Camp to Eileen Herlie. 
With such a history and such a cast, it is but 
natural that anecdotes abound. During rehearsals 
of “ The Little Minister,” J. M. Barrie was nearly 
killed. Cyril Maude had a platform built out from 
the stage so that he could watch the action and step 
straight on to the stage when necessary. Barrie, 
sitting here one day, tilted his chair against the 
rail, which broke. Author and chair dropped into 
the orchestra pit. Barrie was stunned—but it might 
well have been worse. Riots and revels, great 
successes and tragic failures : they are all here, told 
by one who most obviously loves this lovely theatre 
and all for which it stands. 

When Mr. Shawe-Taylor refers to the failure of 
Handel’s operatic career at Covent Garden he does 
not explain the cause. A fellow-critic, Richard 
Capell, in “ Opera ’’ (Benn; 6s.), makes good the 
omission to a certain extent. ‘*‘ The musical style 
of Handel’s operas,” he says, “is radically an 
Italian style: blunted by the composer’s lack of 
intimacy with the language he was setting, and 
stiffened and enriched by his sturdy and exuberant 
character. ... A German writing Italian opera 


“NOT A RATTLING GOOD FILM BUT RESPECT-WORTHY ": “ LONDON BELONGS TO Mz,” A SCENE for a London audience was an anomaly.” 
FROM THE FILM SHOWING PERCY BOON (RICHARD ATTENBOROUGH) BURSTING INTO THE JOSSERS’ 
IN AN EFFORT TO EVADE THE POLICE. (CENTRE) 
DORIS (SUSAN SHAW) WITH HER MOTHER AND FATHER (FAY COMPTON AND WYLIE WATSON), THE 
“ COMIC-PATHETIC MRS, AND MR. JQSSER.” 
Mr. Alan Dent, in his article on this page, describes the film version of Mr. Norman Collins’s 
The film (Individual Picture) is directed b 
Mr. Sidney Gilliat, who, when he “ deviates from Mr. Collins in his script, deviates at his peril. 
The film is admirably cast : so much so that Mr. Dent has a theory that “ when Mr. Collins wrote 
this novel he was already envisaging the possibilit 
the part of Mr. Squales,”’ and says that he wou 
Attenborough had all along been borne in mind for the part of the young garage-hand. 


Mr. Capell achieves a marvel in compressing the 
story of opera from the closing years of the sixteenth 
century to the present day into this handy little 
volume of 132 pages. Opening with an informative 
essay on the nature of opera, he proceeds to divide 
its history into three periods: the Archaic, from 
the Florentine, Jacopo Peri, whose lost “* Dafne " 
(1595) may be considered the first opera (incident- 
ally, the first German opera is thought to have been 
Heinrich Schiitz’s ‘‘ Dafne,”’ dated 1627), to Handel; the Classical, opening with Gluck, 
who “ broke down conventional barriers and showed the view beyond,”’ and closing with 
“the greatest of French musicians, the frustrated Hector Berlioz”; and the Modern, 
which carries us from Wagner to Benjamin Britten. 

The balletomane recalls with pride that when the Royal Opera House was reopened, 
after “ war service” as a dance hall, in the presence of the King and Queen, the per- 
formance was Tchaikovsky’s sumptuous ballet “ The Sleeping Beauty,” with Margot 
Fonteyn and Robert Helpmann in the leading roles. It is somewhat to be regretted, there- 
fore, that Theyre Lee-Elliott was unable to include more than a sketch of dancers in this 
ballet among the ninety examples of his work to be found in “ Paintings of the Ballet "’ 
(Collins ; 18s.). There is much, however, to cover this omission ; and not least where Margot 
Fonteyn is concerned. This selection of paintings and sketches from a seat in the gods 
will certainly delight every lover of the ballet. 

How vastly different is the camera's approach to the ballet is shown by “ Gordon 
Anthony : Studies of the Sadler's Wells Ballet Company at Covent Garden '’ (Home and 
Van Thal ; 42s.), a book of sixty-four photographs. These include not only leading ballerinas 
and danseurs but the soloists, character and demi-character dancers who are the backbone 
of every company. 

The camera has also been called in to bring to ballet students and followers all the 
instruction in technique that expert photography can pin down. John Gabriel's “ Ballet 
School "’ (Faber ; 42s.) contains hundreds of photographs showing steps and movements 
danced by such famous executants as Danilova, Markova, Margot Fonteyn, Paul Petroff, 
Harold Turner and Alan Carter. An explanatory text accompanies the pictures, while 
Tamara Karsavina contributes a Foreword. W. R. Catvert. 
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IN ENGLAND’S 






TRADITION 


All the world over there are men who appreciate the indefinable air of 
good breeding which is in the best English tradition. The Austin A125 
*Sheerline’ embodies this tradition to the full: skilled engineering, good 


manners on the road, and that air of quiet assurance — of being just right. 


You will be interested in its 4-litre six- 
7 & cylinder overhead-valve engine and 
independent front suspension. The lavish 


A U _ > I N equipment includes interior heating and 
radio with twin speakers. 


' ’ 
: > a 7 A125 * Sheerline ’ Saloon £999 
; A | yA 5 ( Wie WHHul plus £278.5.0 Purchase Tax. 
Also A135 * Princess’ Sports Saloon £1,350 
plus £751.10.0 Purchase Tax. 








; AUS TIWN-you can depend on it! 








Fill your pipe with John Cotton, light up, and 
observe how evenly it burns. Here is a really fine, 
fragrant tobacco—unvarying, unaided by artificial 
flavouring. For those who find no solace in an 
ancient briar, there are those equally satisfying 







| cigarettes . . . John Cotton No. 1. 
% John Cotton Tobacco Nos. | & 2 - 4/9 anoz. 
No.4 - - - 4/5 anoz. 
Empire- - - 4/I} anoz. 
te No. | Cigarettes - - - + + = = 3/10 for 20 
| <y 7 * 
| SLL ET EPS 
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The Wrestlers 


STRENGTH Herculaneum 
TO 
STRENGTH a cause 








PALOING, 


Craftsmen in Finest 
Sporting Equipment 
Since 1876 


Hb Gralling lbres Lid. 


PUTNEY WHARF, LONDON, S.W.15 
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any bottle 
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VIA IMPERIAL 





You can send a social message of 12 


words to any part of the Empire for five 





shillings. To some parts it costs even less. 


What are they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the Sales. The topic is Burrough’s 
Gin. People of discernment, who prefer gin drinks, always try for 
Burrough’s because it is triple distilled. This is the extra refinement 
that makes Burrough’s Gin soft, smooth and clean to the palate. 

Taken plain it is delicious ; . . and Burrough’s Gin always “keeps its 
place” even in the most delicate cocktail. 


16/11 per half bottle. 


Prices: 32/4 per bottle; 


CABLE VIA IMPERIAL 
THIS WAY 


BY PHONE. Ring the nearest Cable 
and Wireless office, or ask the exchange 
for “Foreign Telegrams” and dictate 
your message to the Post Office. 

FROM ANY CABLE AND WIRELESS 
BRANCH. There are over 40 offices 


ad 


ax 





of Cable and Wireless Ltd. in London 
and the Provinces. 





ENSOVED SINCE 1020 FROM ANY POST OFFICE. 
. » | 
B URRO U 6 H S LEL CABLE AND WIRELESS LTD., ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
iT 18S TRIPLE DISTILLED ? TELEPHONE: TEMple BAR 8494 
JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 74, CALE DISTILLERY, HUTTON ROAD, S.E.It 








CVS-119 
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CLIVE HUGHES & Co.Ltd. 17 Fleet Street. E-C'4 












OVERSEAS 
: SHIPPING 
MT 

When calling at these Canadian Ports 


HALIFAX - SAINT JOHN - MONTREAL 
QUEBEC - VANCOUVER «. VICTORIA 


British Consols or 
“EXPORT” ’ cigarettes 


at competitive prices ‘‘In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD'S — SINCE 1858 





YARD-O-LED 
PENCIL CO. LTD., 
GT. CUMBERLAND PLACE, 
LONDON, W.! 
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Reserves... 


| Now is the time to build 
up reserves of health for the 
winter, by taking your fill of 


the invigorating autumn breezes. 


A late holiday if you can: 
a week-end at the sea: or at 


least an odd day in the country 





or on the sands. 


The summer rush is ending 
and there will be more room 


in the trains. There are cheap 


day tickets from many stations. 















George Starkey 


Chemotherapy—the treatment 
of infections by means of 


chemical remedies — is con- 
si sidered one of the most modern 
a developments in medicine. Yet 
i) All.) itwas being practised in London 


7 ay i nearly 300 years ago by George 

3 Starkey, the son of an English 
clergyman in the Bermudas. 
educated at 
Harvard, Massachusetts—then 


Starkey was 





a British colony— and gradu- 
“cll atedin 1640.Coming toLondon, 


| he became an apothecary and 


Vaal 


chemical medicines such as quinine. He won a high reputation for his 


showed great skill and versa- 
3s tility in the preparation of 
x traordinary 
knowledge of chemistry”, andwas on familiar termswith the leading chemists of the time. 

On the outbreak of the Great Plague in 1665, he at once set about seeking a cure, 
and was reported to have compounded a specific which was always effective. Demands 
for his services were so great that he became overworked. His health suffered, and he 
too fell a victim to the Plague. He gave detailed instructions as to how his own remedy 
was to be administered to him, but his physic ian made an error and Starkey died, and 
with him the secret prescription. A contemporary wrote of him“ Our friend Dr. Starkey 
is dead of this visitation, with about six more of them chymicall practitioners the most 
of them distractedly madd". The sneer was unworthy for the “ chymicall practitioners ”’ 
had treated Plague patients with complete disregard of personal 
danger, even going so far as to hold post mortems on victims. 


From these crude beginnings sprang the Science of chemo- 
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but not me! 
Sore, 


Dentists, for many 


Guard against— Tender, Spong) 
and Bleeding Gums 
years, have used Forhans astringent 
and reported completely satisfactory 
results. They also recommend Forhans 
Special Formula for the Gums Denti 


frice for use at home because it contains 







the special ingredient of Forhans 
astringent. See your dentist regularly 
* Based on 

clinical 


reports 
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In keeping with the finest 
traditions of British craftsmanship 
yet modern in every flowing line 

and refinement of comfort. 
The 
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ON THE AUSTIN 135 CHASSIS 


A liqueur of exquisite flavour 
and bouquet compounded 
from special reserve Whiskies 


‘CLEN MnIST? 


Whisky Liqueur 


5. F. & O. HALLGARTEN 


1, Crutched Friars, London, €.C.3 
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IN THE LAND OF AQUASCUTUM 


Aquascutum famous 
all-wool weather-proof 
coats are once again 
available in grey, fawn 
and brown West of 
England cloth... also in 
fine quality tweeds and 
herringbone designs. 
You'll find an excellent 
selection of these light 
overcoats and weather- 
proofs combined ... 
ready-to-wear... 
priced from £15.15.0 





Behind the dignified presence and effortless power of the Jaguar 





lies the story of ceaseless endeavour and infinite care in design 
and manufacture. It is accordingly not surprising that Jaguar 


Cars are playing a worthy part in the Nation’s vital export drive. 100 Regent Street 1OO 
London, W.1. 


THE FINEST CAR OF IN THE WORLD 
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‘No other Tractor tyre really satisfies me now’ 


Deep traction bars angled for self-cleaning, each strongly 
braced by three supporting bars. 

The unique ‘ centre bite’ transmits maximum drawbar-pull. 
The rubber dipped, friction-insulated cord body and 
rugged tread have tremendous toughness and long life. 


BY APPUINTMENT 
SUPPLIERS OF GRAMOPHONES, RECORDS 
KADIO AND TELEVISION APPARATUS 
TO HIS MAIRSTY THE KING 


To hear this latest 
‘“*His Master’s Voice” 
Radiogram is torealise 
what you are missing 
with an oldinstrument 
and how supreme are 
the qualities of * His 
Master’s Voice.” 


MODEL 1608 


a 
a n ~ A s-valve } wavebar to-radiogram giving 
\ HIS MASTERS VOICE oe aieaan ooeae can een coer eee 


MORROW — 

BEST TODAY @ STILL SETTER TOMO ° em : : new “* Extended range” switch, etc., giving the hiat 

| ll l t quality reproduction essential for!{ull enjoyment of the 

| Ha Lily latest recordings. 75 GNS. (Pius Purchase Tax) 
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‘““ROBERT ANDREWS AND HIS WIFE, PAINTED AT AUBERIES, NEAR SUDBURY"; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). A CELEBRATED PORTRAIT GROUP LENT 
BY G. 


W. ANDREWS, ESQ., FOR EXHIBITION AT THE LOAN EXHIBITION OF ‘‘ PORTRAITS IN THE LANDSCAPE PARK" AT NORWICH CASTLE MUSEUM. 


“ HENRY STYLEMAN AND HIS WIFE, OF HUNSTANTON AND SNETTISHAM ; ELDEST SON OF THE REV. ARMINE STYLEMAN, RECTOR OF RINGSTEAD, B 
MARRIED AS HIS FIRST WIFE, ABOUT 1780, MARY, DAUGHTER OF GEORGE GREGG, OF EALING BY JOHANN ZOFFANY, R.A 
PAINTED BY GILPIN AND THE LANDSCAPE BY FARINGTON), WHICH 


1755 D. 1819 
1733-1810) (HORSES PROBABLY 
IS LENT BY BERNARD LE STRANGE, ESQ 


“PORTRAITS IN THE LANDSCAPE PARK”: FROM A NORWICH LOAN EXHIBITION. 


“ Portraits in the Landscape Park is the title chosen for a Loan Exhibition 
of works from Norfolk and Suffolk houses which opened on July to 
Norwich Castle Museum and will continue until 


Gainsborough's early Suffolk portraits and a number of 
at the being the two eighteenth-century portrait - painters best 


September 26. The period Works by Zoffany, Reynolds, Hogarth, and Wright of 
represented stretches from Lely to Lawrence and includes examples of Thomas H.M 


fine Hoppners, these 
represented locally. 
Derby are also on view. 
the King heads the list of those who have generously lent pictures. 
Keproduced by Courtesy of the Owners. 
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MYSTERY AND BEAUTY OF THE NEW WORLD: 
THE INDIGENOUS ART OF THE AMERICAS. 


TREE pe 


“Ae «6 
~ 


INLAY WORK FROM PERU: (RIGHT) A BRONZE ADZE IN THE FORM OF A BIRD, QUETZALCOATL, A HIGHLY CONVENTIONALISED REPRESENTATION OF THE PLUMED 
INLAID WITH SILVER AND COPPER, THE TAIL BEING THE EDGE. (LEFT) A CHOPPING SERPENT GOD, ORIGINALLY MAYAN BUT ADOPTED THROUGHOUT MEXICO, FRESCOED 
KNIFE, SIMILARLY INLAID, WITH A LLAMA HEAD HANDLE, (Half natural size.) ON A CYLINDRICAL BOWL IN THE STYLE OF TEOTIHUACAN. (5} ins. high.) 





A LARGE TOLTEC FRESCO FOUND AT TETITLA, NEAR TEOTIHUACAN, MEXICO, AND PROBABLY DATING FROM 600-900 A.D. ALONG THE BOTTOM RUNS A _ ROAD, 
MARKED WITH FOOTPRINTS, LEADING TO A TEMPLE (LEFT), WITH SLOPING AND VERTICAL WALLS AND AN ELABORATE ROOF. A RICHLY-DRESSED MAN KNEELS 
RIGHT), WITH A PLUMED SCEPTRE AND A LONG TAIL, (83§ by 28§ ins.) 


¢ tr 
Ait 


ant alfa 


A POLYCHROME MAYA JAR FROM YUCATAN SHOWING CERE.- EXQUISITE WORK IN GOLD OF MIXTEC ORIGIN (1200-1500 A.D.) FROM THE MEXICAN STATE OF OAXACA 
MONIAL SCENES CONNECTED WITH DEER. A MAN PLUCKS EACH OF THE FILIGREE BEADS IS FLAT AND CARRIES THREE TINY BELLS THE TWO DISCS ARE EAR 


THE ANTLERS FROM A DEER. (7§ ins. high.) ORNAMENTS, EACH IN THE FORM OF A HUMMING-BIRD’S HEAD HOLDING A PENDANT WITH THREE BELLS. 
It was fr 


The strange and cryptically beautiful objects which we illustrate in full colour on these the private collection of Mr. Robert Woods Bliss, being on loan to the Gallery. It 
from ‘The Indigenous Art of the Americas,’” an exhibition recently is an eclectic gathering, and covers sculpture, gold-work textiles and ceramics. all of ase OF in 
The exhibits, it informed with the mystery of an only partly-apprehended civilisation, or .ather enc = 
civilisations, from the plain of Mexico to Southern Peru. discovere 


pares ate 
staged in the United States National Gallery of Art at Washington, D.C. 
which number 235, are of extremely high quality and interest, and comprise part of 

Reproductions by Courtesy of the National Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C. (Robert Woods Bliss Collection. Loan) 
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MEN OF MEDIZEVAL CENTRAL AMERICA PORTRAYED B 


A MAYAN CLAY FIGURINE OF 
HEAD-DRESS, 
PERIOD 325-900 A.D. AND FOUND 


A MAN 


A LARGE AND 
THE CIVILISED 


FINE TOLTEC MASK IN 
PREDECESSORS IN 


TRIBES WHICH INCLUDED 


It wa the last area tl 


trom 


urt of inlaying one metal with another 


tresco torms an interesting comparison 


GREEN SERPENTINE 
CENTRAL 
THE AZTECS. (8} ins 
at the bronze adze and chopper came 


had been 
with 


WITH FOLDED ARMS AND 


PAINTED IN WHITE AND BLUE AFTER FIRING. DATING FROM 


IN WESTERN YUCATAN. 


THE 


MEXICO OF THE INVADIN 


high.) 


the onl 
astered before the Conq 


the large May wall - p 


TOLTECS 


AN ELABORATE 
THE 


(83 ins. high.) 


WERE 
G BARBARIAN 


y area where the 


lest The Tolte< 


aintings 


discovered at Bonampak and illustrated in part in our issues of June 28 and August 9 


Reproductions by Courtesy of the 


Nati 


onal Gallery of 


AN IMPRESSIVE STATUETTE IN HIGHLY-POLISHED DIOPSIDE-JADEITE, FROM 
OLMEC CULTURE IN VERA CRUZ STATE. THE CLOSED FISTS ARE 


DRILLED 
EVIDENTLY HELD SOME OBJECT. (91 ins. high.) 


A CEREMONIAL OBJECT OF CRYPTIC 
HEAD AND WITH A_ CUT-OUT 
ROCK. OF TOTONAC 


IGNIFICANCE 
STEP PATTERN, 
ORIGIN (800-900 


AN AXE IN THE FORM OF A HUMAN 
CARVED FROM METAMORPHOSED 
A.D (6) ins. high.) 

The Mixtec gold-work 
Monte Alban The 


well-kno 


illustrates the delicacy of 


axe in 


the work which 
profile 


was found notably at 
ceremonial 
n both 
of its colouring has been questioned 


De. 


human form, a frequently exhibited and 
piece, is interesting and crypt and of 


but the matter 


recent months the authenticity 


is still under 
(Robert Woods Bliss Collection, Loan). 
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H eashington, 
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FOR many years the Canterbury Festival has provided an opportunity for 

seeing the restoration work which has been carried out at the Cathedral 
under the auspices of the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral, founded 1927, and 
now affiliated with the Arts Council of Great Britain. During the year 
ending September 30, 1947, the Friends spent over {6900 on the Cathedral. 
This sum included the final payment to complete the {14,000 needed to 
rebuild the organ. The cost of replacing the stained glass removed for safety 
during the war was also borne by the Friends. The work of replacing it was 
begun in August, 1945, and has only just been completed. Another important 
piece of restoration to the credit of the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral 
consists of repairs to the tomb of Archbishop Kempe (1452-1454), the founder 
in 1447 of Wye Agricultural College. This restoration cost {800, and was 
made possible by three special gifts. This year the theme of the Festival, 


REVEALED AS A WORK OF OUTSTANDING BEAUTY, ENRICHED WITH COLOUR AND GOLD 
AFTER THE REMOVAL OF GRIME AND SOOT: THE ALABASTER EFFIGIES OF HENRY IV. AND 
HIS QUEEN IN THEIR CORONATION ROBES. 


37 _~ ry 
JJ) ivi LOK AK is = lies on the north side of the Trinity Chapel and at the east end of the Choir. It was 
~ eee Las ia) ; cleaned under the direction of Professor E. W. Tristram, and when the coating of grime 
an : a and soot had been removed it was revealed as a work of outstanding beauty, enriched 
with colour and gold leaf. It will be recalled that Henry IV. is the only King of England 
to be buried in the Cathedral. The south-west porch, which contains twenty-nine heraldic 
shields of the time of Henry V. and Henry VI., was built when Henry Chichele was 
Archbishop (1414-1443). He was also responsible for the building of the ‘‘ Dunstan’’ or 
‘Oxford '’ steeple. The work of restoring the Great Cloister occupied four-and-a-half 
years and cost about £4000. The process of cleaning has stopped the rapid deterioration 





(1 eft.) 

THE ONLY ENGLISH 
KING BURIED IN 
CANTERBURY 
CATHEDRAL : THE 
TOMB OF HENRY IV. 
(1399-1413) AND HIS 
SECOND WIFE, 
JOAN OF NAVARRE, 
ON THE NORTH SIDE 
OF THE TRINITY 
CHAPEL. 




































































which took place from June 19 to June 26, was Agriculture, and almost every branch 
of the industry was represented in the procession which preceded the great Harvest Festival 
ot the World Service which opened the Canterbury Festival Week. The custom of including 
a religious play by a modern poet, begun in 1928, suspended during the war and resumed 
last year, was again followed, and ‘‘ Thor, with Angels,’’ by Christopher Fry, was chosen 
for production. The work which the Friends of Canterbury Cathedral accomplished during 
the years before the war includes the restoration of the tomb of Edward the Black Prince 
(1330-1376) and the repair and cleaning of the tomb of Henry IV. They also bore the 
cost of the work in the Great Cloister, while one Friend generously paid the entire amount 
necessary for the reblazoning and cleaning of the heraldic shields in the south-west, or 
Chichele, porch in 1936. The tomb of Henry IV. and his second wife, Joan of Navarre, 








A TASK COMPLETED IN 1939 AFTER FOUR-AND-A-HALF YEARS’ WORK : 
A RESTORED SECTION OF THE GREAT CLOISTER SHOWING THE FINE 
VAULTING AND SOME OF THE REBLAZONED SHIELDS OF ARMS, 


that had become increasingly apparent during the pre-war years, and the 
treatment of ribs and vaulting by Professor Tristram will preserve them 
for many a year, while the repainting of shields of arms and bosses has not 
only preserved, but has brought back much of the beauty of soo years ago 
In 1938 the Cloister Garth was brought to its original level The tomb of 
the Black Prince which, prior to the cleaning completed just before 
Easter, 1939), had been covered with varnish and grime, is now revealed 
in its full glory. The tomb is of Purbeck marble, bearing sixteen shields with 
the Black Prince's arms for war and for peace in coloured enamels and his 
RESTORED TO THEIR ORIGINAL BEAUTY OF COLOURING : SOME OF THE HERALDIC SHIELDS effigy in gilt bronze. It was illustrated in colour in “ The Illustrated London 
IN THE SOUTH-WEST, OR CHICHELE, PORCH WHICH HAVE BEEN CLEANED AND REBLAZONED News "' of June 17, 1939 


THE RESTORED GLORIES OF CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL: HENRY IV.’s TOMB AND THE GREAT CLOISTER. 


Vatural-Colour Photographs by Fox 





